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CORRESPONDENCE. 


An Index for the first Volume will accompany 
that for the second, and be sent to subscribers in 
No. 24. 


‘The arrangements necessary for a permanent 
change of residence, added to the business con- 
nected with a new publication, have caused a tem- 
porary cessation of this weekly correspondence. 


Messrs. ‘TT. H. Carter & Co. having undertaken 
the publishing department, Mr. Littell will be able 
uninterruptedly to give his attention to the compi- 
lation. He has felt that his whole time was 
necessary to this object. Now that the experiment 
has proved succeseful, and the Living Age may be 
expected to go on for many years, with a contin- 
ual increase in the number of its readers, the 
Editor hopes that he may become a useful servant 
of the public. He especially fixes his ambition 
upon the probability of influencing a part of the 
rising generation by spreading before them matter 
of such variety as may quicken the intellect, and 
of such a nature as will be favorable to good taste 
and sound principles. If he ean accomplish this 
object, he will have seeured for future years the 
favorable opinions and assistance of those who wtll 
then be influential in society, and will best have 
shown his gratitude to the distinguished names 
which recommended the work in advance. 


The late arrivals from Europe have brought 
many speculations as to the probable effect of the 
quarrel between France and Morocco. The Span- 
tsh feud with that Barbary power had fallen into 
comparative obscurity, although it appears that 
Spain, acting under the guidance of France, was 
collecting an army to punish the Moors for exe- 
cuting a Spanish consul. The Mediterranean is 
about to become the theatre of great events: 
Russia will soon break into that sea; becoming 
mistress of Constantinople. England will be the 
ruler of Egypt; thus connecting herself with her 
Indian, or, as we must now say, her Asiatic em- 
pire. And probably France may take, asher por- 
tion, the whole of Barbary. 
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When Africa shall be penetrated in all directions, 
the Slave Trade may perhaps be cut up at the 
root—and it begins to be felt in England that all 
attempts at abolishing it by treaty stipulations are 
ineffectual, while the endeavor to extend and en- 
force these treaties keeps up a general irritation, 
and makes the danger of war perpetual. Earnest- 
ly sympathizing in the labors of the Friends of the 
Human Race, we have looked for the attainment 
of their object, more by the extension of Chris- 
tianity, and the operation of enlightened self- 
interest, than by direct force or violent contention. 


It seems uncertain what will be the result of the 
proceedings of the French at Tahiti, whence they 
have expelled Mr. Pritchard, who had been the 
English consul. The inflammable state of French 
politics, and especially the soreness which ex- 
ists with reference to England, has made it no 
light difficulty for the invaluable King of the 
French to keep the peace so long. 

The Spectator says :— 


“Tf France and England were at the mercy 
of their respective servants in Polynesia, they 
would incontinently go to, war. Lord Palmer- 
ston or M. Thiers would assuredly have con- 
trived an ‘ armed peace’ out of the new occasion : 
but Mr. Guizot and Sir Robert Peel, falling in 
with the temper of the times, are the least likely 
of all statesmen to stoop to that folly. The 
French officers in Tahiti, mtoxicated by their ad- 
venturous conquest of the island, have burlesqued 
the absolute powers for disposing of all things 
attributed in melodramas to victors; they have 
deposed Queen Pomaré, seized Mr. Pritchard, 
the British missionary-merchant-consul, and sent 
him off, and have placed part of the island under 
martial law! Luckily, France disavowed the ab- 
surdities of Admiral Dupetit-Thonars and his 
punetilios about flags and cocoa-nut leaves; and 
to disavow the puerilities of M. D’Aubigny and 
M. Bruat, follows as matter of course. The 
demand for satisfaction, therefore, made formally 
but not hostilely by the British government, can 
searcely he met in any but a decorous spirit. 
Could not the two countries, however, manage to 
send out men of sense and discretion to represent — 
them in Polynesiat—In Tahiti, just now, such a 
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step might be very useful. Perhaps the new com- 
mander sent out by France may prove to be of a 
better sort; and at least we should look to our own 
servauts.”’ 


To ourselves, these Jate occurrences are full of 
admonition. North America is certainly not too 
distant for the ambitious views which can extend 
themselves, at the hazard of a European war, so 
far into the Pacific Ocean. Order, unity, and rigid 
honor, are necessary to prevent that interference 
with our concerns which must inevitably lead to 
war. Steam has bridged the Atlantic. 


Mr. Warner’s invisible shell has been tried with 
perfect success in the destruction of a ship off 
Brighton. But the manner in which the experi- 
ment has been made, was not such as to determine 
the value of the invention, nor even the good faith 
of the experiment. We shall probably find in 
some of the next scientific journals a fuller account 
of it than has yet been given. From the debates 
in parliament it is evident that Sir Robert Peel has 
no confidence in the invention, or the inventor. 
Mr. Warner has asserted that during the war he 
destroyed two French privateers—and not only 
kept secret the means of doing it, but concealed 
the fact itself altogether. The Spectator says :— 


‘*Mr. Warner’s destructive engines, his ‘ invisi- 
ble shell’ and ‘ long range,’ have been verbosely 
discussed in the House of Commons, but not with 
a perfectly satisfactory account either from his 
friends or his opponents. Warner's evasion or 
disregard of the conditions proposed by government 
for his experiments might show him to be either 
an impostor or an impracticable pig-headed man. 
His ‘long range,’ for instance, is guessed to be 
the more valuable of his inventions, if his own ac- 
counts may be credited, for he boasts of being able 
to destroy forts and ships at miles’ distance : he is 
called upon to try that engine first; but he obsti- 
nately and uniformly persists in experimenting on 
his ‘invisible shell,’ which is less obviously ori- 
ginal and valuable; his boasts about the ‘ long 
range’ are miraculous, but not a living soul has 
ever seen anything of it. On the other hand, gov- 
ernment does not stand clear of suspicion that it 
appointed persons to investigate Mr. Warner’s 
ae who were hostile to him; an’ Sir 

oward Douglass was more indisereet than even 


he usually is, in uttering sneers scarcely becoming 


his official character. The upshot is, that Mr. 
Warner has failed to use his opportunities of mak- 
ing himself believed ; while government has failed 
to detect the hinted imposture.”” 

In connexion with this subject in the House of 
Lords, Lord Brougham presented a petition from 
Vice-Admiral the Earl of Dundonald, stating that 
years ago, the earl had invented a plan for destroy- 
ing hostile fleets and batteries, doing more de- 
struction in a few weeks than one hundred millions 
of pounds expended in war had ever done ; that a 
commission had reported his plan to be efficient ; 
but that, at the request of the Prince Regent, and 
hoping that forbearance from war would continue, 
he had refrained from making known his inven- 
tion. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


Dr. Wolff's journey to Bokhara has been sue- 
cessful in ascertaining the fate of Col. Stoddard 
and Capt. Conolly. They were executed in 1842. 
We shall probably have a detailed and interesting 
account of the whole matter, after the return of the 
adventurous missionary. 


The English government has been disgraced 
before the world, for violating the post-office. 
Not only have letters been opened, but the seals 
have been forged to prevent discovery. It seems 
that when the Austrian government opens letters, 
it acknowledges the deed by affixing the imperial 
seal. The practice in England appears to have 
been habitual, and it is asserted that information 
has been given to continental governments, of the 
contents of letters so examined. A committee of 
the House of Commons to examine this matter has 
been agreed to by government; but it has been so 
constituted that the public will have no confidence 
in its report. 


We are under obligations to several publishers, 
for New Books, which we have not been able to 
acknowledge. Hereafter we shall try to pay 
more attention to our friends. Mr. Dobson has 
completed the first volume of his American edition 
of the celebrated collection of Scottish Music, pub- 
lished by Thomson, with words by Burns to 
many of the airs. Mr. Sparks has sent to us a 
volume of ‘*‘ Sermons on Duties of Daily Life, by 
Francis E. Paget, M. A., Rector of Elford.’’ 
These sermons are in good large type, and are 
intended for domestic reading, in which way we 
have intended to become acquainted with them ; 
but the ‘* cares of this world, and the deceitfulness 
of riches,’’ have thus far prevented us. (Speak- 
ing of sermons, we beg leave to recommend, for 
an American edition, ‘‘ The Church of God, a 
series of sermons by the Rev. R. W. Evans, Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge,’’ which we 
have read several times with pleasure and profit. 
Our copy was published twelve years ago, in Lon- 
don.) Mr. Watson has sent us a copy of his new 
edition of ** Annals of Philadelphia.’’ This is in 
two handsome volumes. We read the first edition 
with much interest. It contains the materiais for 
much reflection. We have received ‘‘A Discourse 
on True Magnanimity,”’ ‘‘A Sermon in behalf of 
the Foreign Evangelical Society,’’ and ‘‘An Ad- 
dress before the Society of the Phi Beta Kappa, in 
Yale College’”’—all by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, of 
Albany. Mr. Brainard has reprinted, in a dear 
little volume, ‘‘ Silent Love,’ of which a notice 
has appeared in the Living Age. And lastly, 
Messrs. T. H. Carter & Co. have sent us a copy 
of ‘Girlhood and Womanhood: or Sketches of 
my School-mates, by Mrs. A. J. Graves, author 
of Woman in America.’’? We regret that we have 
not been able to make ourselves acquainted with 
any of these volumes. 











THE BATTLE OF SAN JACINTO. 


From the United Service Magazine. 
THE BATTLE OF SAN JACINTO. 
BY ONE WHO FOUGHT IN IT. 


On the 19th day of April, 1836, a courier crossed 
over from Virginia Ferry to Galveston Island, (then 
without sign of town, and only having the sick, in- 
firm, and women and children upon it, in addition 
to the members of the government, fled here for 
protection against the invading forces of Santa 
Anna,) and informed us that General Samuel Hous- 
ton, Commander-in-chief of the Forces of the Re- 
public of Texas, with a force much short of eight 
hundred men, was in full retreat before the three 
invading divisions of the Mexican Republic. From 
San Antonio de Bexar, the President, after deeds 
of blood,* which must forever taint and disgrace 
his name, sent a requisition to Houston to surren- 
der. The reply of the general was laconic, but 
firm and expressive. ‘* True, sir, you have suc- 
ceeded in killing some of our brave men, but the 
Texans are not yet whipped.”’ On receiving this 
answer, Santa Anna marched out of Bexar to- 
wards the Brazos, where he divided his troops into 
three divisions, giving the command of the left 
wing to General Vicente Filisola, who marched on 
to Washington to disperse the convention, while 
General Cos commanded the right, and Santa Anna 
the centre, with which he had crossed the Brazos, 
in pursuit of Houston, retreating, with the twofold 
object of separating the Mexican forces, and giving 
a chance of his being himself reinforced. 

The courier brought further intelligence, that 
General Sam. Houston was determined to fight 
Santa Anna at any odds—the force on each side 
was now 800 to 4000—but would contrive to put 
off the final contest in order that some slight rein- 
forcement might have achance of arriving, as well 
as ammunition, of which the Texan army was 
most particularly in need. 

On the island were nine men capable of bearing 
arms, including myself, and of these I received the 
command from President Burnet, with orders to 
join the main body with all possible despatch. 
Never were orders more cheerfully obeyed. Ac- 
cordingly, providing ourselves with arms, ammu- 
nition, and one day’s provisions, we manned an 


* I will not here mention more than one, an historical 
fact. “About four hundred Texan prisoners, includin 
those of Ward’s detachment, were at the fort of Goliad, 
when General Santa Anna ordered their execution. On 
the morning of the 27th March, these prisoners, (en 
donde habian capitulado, says Urrea, in fis despatch,) 
with the exception of two or owe medical men, who were 
retained to aid the Mexican wounded, and some privates 
7 as laborers, were marched out of the fort, os- 
tensibly for the purpose of driving in beeves. They were 
divided into sections, and each section was under the 
escort of a strong Mexican guard. After proceeding about 
three hundred yards, they were ordered to halt and throw 
off their blankets and knapsacks. Before they had time 
to obey the order, a fire of musketry was opened upon 
them, and what the bullets left unfinished, the sabres of 
the cavalry completed. A very few, who were uninjured 
by the first fire, leaped a fence of brushwood, concealed 
themselves in a thicket, and succeeded in rejoining their 
countrymen beyond the Colorado.” 
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eight-oar cutter ; and in two hours after the arrival 
of the courier, were on the Bay of Galveston, my 
eight companions bending stoutly to the aspen 
breeze, and I in the stern sheets steering. We 
were all full of anxiety and hope, anxious not to 
be too late, full of the hope of vietory,—a hope 
that was the more flattering and important, when 
the fearful state of the country at that present mo- 
ment was considered. Texas for some time past 
had been but one battle-field, hundreds of our best 
colonists and volunteers had fallen, not in fair fight. 
but in cold blood; Fannin, Crockett—poor old 
David Crockett, Colonel Bowie, and hundreds of 
slaughtered victims, cried vengeance from their 
tombs:: as much from this, as from any other feel- 
ing, were we anxious to meet Santa Anna in the 
field. Every family was packing up with the in- 
tention of leaving forever; the western settlers 
were to a man driven into Eastern Texas; from 
the Rio Grande del Norte to the Rio del Trinidad, 
all was in the hands of the enemy, whose veteran 
hordes threatened destruction and annihilation to 
our raw, undisciplined volunteers. In a word, 
Texas appeared on its last legs. A decisive battle 
was alone wanting to renew hope, or shut it out 
forever. 

Travelling all that night across Galveston Bay, 
the next morning at dawn we reached the spot 
where the San Jacinto and Buffalo Bayou are 
joined previous to their being lost in the bay. 
Here, to our inexpressible joy, we found the main 
force under General Sam. Houston, encamped in 
some timber half a mile from Lynch’s Ferry, en- 
gaged in slaughtering beeves, having been several 
days without proper refreshment. Houston, after 
a forced march of fifty miles, which was effected in 
two days and a half—in the prairie, in April, this was 
tremendous labor—had reached opposite Harrisburg 
the west bank of Buffalo Bayou on the 18th, when 
a Mexican courier, captured by Erastus Smith, 
(from being affected in his hearing, called Deaf 
Smith,) a Texan scout, who, by his courage, acute- 
ness, and activity, has rendered important services 
to his fellow-vitizens, put Houston in possession 
of despatches from Filisola, showing the enemy’s 
position, plans, and movements. It was also 
learned, through the same source, but subsequent- 
ly, that General Santa Anna, with one division of 
his choice troops, had marched in the direction of 
Lynch’s Ferry on the San Jacinto, burning the 
miserable little town of Harrisburg, on the west 
bank of Buffalo Bayou, as he passed down. On 
the receipt of this intelligence, Houston ordered 
the army to be in readiness to march early the 
next morning. The main body crossed over Buf- 
falo Bayou, below Harrisburg,* on the morning of 


* LETTER OF HOUSTON, 


Camp, Harrisburg, April 19, 1336. 
This morning we are in Ya ion to meet Santa Anna. 
It is the only chance of saving Texas. From time to 
time I have looked for reinforcements in vain. The con- 





vention ad pearing se Harrisburg, struck panic through- 
out the country. Texas could have started at least 4000 








the 19th, having left the baggage, the sick, and a 
sufficient camp-guard in the rear, in order that 
nothing might hamper them, and prevent an en- 
gagement with the enemy on their attempting to 
cross Lynch’s Ferry. Of course a passage across 
the swollen stream was not effected without con- 
siderable difficulty ; but once over, the march was 
continued through day and night, one very brief 
halt being made towards the morning of the 20th, 
in the prairie, without any refreshment. At day- 
light, the onward course was resumed ; and after 
a short progress, the scouts of the enemy were en- 
countered by the Texan scouts, and information 
gained to the effect, that General Santa Anna was 
at New Washington, and would that day take up 
the line of march for Anahuac, crossing Lynch’s 
Ferry. This the Texans wished above all to pre- 
vent, as then Eastern Texas would be at his mercy. 

Meanwhile Santa Anna, as it appears from his 
own subsequent despatches, equally eager to bring 
the contest to a decisive issue, sent out on the 
morning of the 19th, Capt. Barragan, with some 
dragoons, to a point on the Lynchburg road, three 
leagues distant from New Washington, to ascer- 
tain the exact position of Houston. 

On the morning of the 20th, Santa Anna re- 
ceived intelligence that the enemy had just reached 
Lynchburg, thus rendering a defeat of the Texans 
necessary, to enable him to gain Anahuac. A 
march was therefore ordered, and the news, ac- 
cording to the Mexican general, ‘‘ heard with the 
greatest joy by all the individuals of my corps.”’ 
Such was the state of things when we arrived; 
and though so few in numbers, nine rifles were no 
mean acquisition, and six kegs of powder, which 
we brought, very serviceable to the artillery com- 
pany. Immediately on my landing, I repaired to 
the general’s tent, and, delivering my despatches, 
looked around me to observe our position. A 
scene singularly wild and picturesque presented 
itself to my view. Around some twenty or thirty 
camp-fires stood as many groups of men, English, 
Irish, Scotch, French, Germans, Italians, Poles, 
Yankees, Mexicans, &c., all unwashed, unshaven 
for months, their long hair, beard and mustachoes, 
ragged and matted, their clothes in tatters, and 
plastered with mud; in a word, a more savage 
band could searcely have been assembled ; and yet 
many—most indeed, were gentlemen, owners of 
large estates, distinguished some for oratory, some 
for science, and some for medical talent, many 
would have, and had, graced the drawing-room. 


men, we only have about 700 to march with beside the 
camp-guard. We go to ——. It is wisdom growing 
out of necessity to meet and fight the enemy now. Eve- 
ry consideration enforces it. No previous occasion ¥ 
justify it. The troops are in fine spirits, and now is the 
time for action. We shall use our best efforts to fight 
enemy to such advantage as will insure victory, 

h the odds are greatly against us. I leave the re- 

sult in the hands of a wise God, and rely upon his provi- 
dence. My country will do justice to those who serve 
here. The rights for which we fight will be secured, and 
Texas free. 


Sam. Hovsron, Commander-in-Chief. 
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But here, oppressed and trampled on, their homes 
made desolate, their wives and children driven 
from the fair habitations which were rising in the 
wilderness, all had turned out, determined, even 
desperate, to defend their country, and avenge the 
Alamo, Tampico, and other horrible atrocities, 
Their guns of every size and shape, rifles without 
bayonets, no two perhaps of the same calibre, a 
few muskets, some with, some also without, bay- 
onets, were piled at hand, and each man was 
striving to warm a piece of meat for his morning 
meal. The position occupied by Houston was 
excellent, when the value of trees to bush-fighters 
is considered, having in our rear a long belt of 
timber, which skirted the Bayou, before us the 
prairie dotted with islands of wood, with here and 
there a gentle eminence. 

Just as my eye had taken in all the details of 
the scene, and many local advantages had been 
examined, the advanced guard of the Mexican 
army came in sight, having marched from Clop- 
per’s point, their last encampment. In an instant 
all flew to arms, and preparations were made to 
receive them with all due honor. Each of our 
companies formed rapidly under cover of the wood, 
and stood still awaiting orders. Santa Anna, 
meanwhile, took up a position with his infantry 
and artillery in the centre, occupying an island of 
timber, his cavalry covering the left flank. The 
artillery consisting of ‘‘ one double fortified me- 
dium brass twelve-pounder’’* then opened on our 
encampment. A column of infantry also advanced 
in gallant style, looking exceedingly grand in the 
picturesque costume of Mexica. soldiers, with the 
intention of charging our lines, but were repulsed 
by a discharge of grape and canister from our 
artillery, consisting of two six-pounders, the only 
cannon we had, and for which we were indebted 
to the liberality of the citizens of Cincinnati, in 
Ohio. The artillery were ably seconded by a 
charge of our cavalry, supported by four-and- 
twenty picked riflemen, before whose deadly fire 
the Mexican column retreated precipitately, carry- 
ing off their dead and wounded. To this supe- 
riority, vast and incomparable, in rifle practice, 
has always been owing the apparently ineredible 
disproportion of casualties during this war. The 
enemy, meantime, had thrown in a detachment 
into a piece of timber within rifle-shot of the left 
wing of our army, where I was posted with my 
company, and here a warm discharge of small 
arms took place, without, however, any very se- 
rious effect. J waited impatiently for the signal 
for close engagement, but it was not given. Santa 
Anna evidently wished to draw us into the open 


id | prairie, where the tried discipline of his old sol- 


diers, veterans who had served in every revolu- 
tionary eontest, would avail him much; but such 
were not the views of ‘‘ old Sam,”’ as our general 
was familiarly called. Discovering that we were 


*So says General Houston's report; my impression 
is, that it was a nine- 
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not to be drawn into a pitched battle-field, and that 
he must attack us, if at all, firmly entrenched on 
the skirt of the wood, Santa Anna drew off about 
one thousand yards’ distance, took up a position 
on the bank of the San Jacinto, and commenced 
fortifications on an eminence, with abundance of 
water in his view, a thick wood on his right, and a 
plain on his left. While he was executing this 
movement, our artillery kept up a constant fire, 
doing much damage, and, in particular, wounding, 
as is learnt from Santa Anna’s very egotistical 
despatch to his own government, one Captain Fer- 
nando Urriza. 

A brief cessation now ensued, when our cavalry, 
in number eighty-five, under the special command 
of Colonel Sherman, marched out for the purpose 
of reconnoitring the enemy, and attacked the es- 
cort of the military President of Mexico, which 
was posted on the left, causing it to fall back and 
wounding a dragoon. While advancing, our gal- 
lant little corps received a volley from the enemy’s 
infantry, and after a sharp rencontre with the cay- 
alry, and two companies of cazadories, in which 
our men acted extremely well against a great dis- 
parity of numbers, and performed several daring 
acts of chivalry, they retired in good order, having 
had two men severely wounded, and several horses 
killed under them. One incident, which I re- 
marked, while leading on my own little company 
to support the cavalry in case of need, was much 
talked of afterwards. Mirabeau B. Lamar, then a 
private volunteer—afterwards President of the re- 
public—was left, during a furious charge and sub- 
sequent retreat, in the rear of his companions, 
between whom and himself were a detachment of 
Mexican cavalry. Dropping his carbine to his 
side, and drawing his heavy dragoon sword, Lamar 
determined not to be made a prisoner, waved it 
over his head, and alone dashed headlong into the 
midst of the startled Mexicans, cutting to the right 
and left, and in the end, despite every effort to kill 
or capture him, regaining his companions. Mean- 
while, Lieutenant-Colonel Millard had led on one 
party of infantry, and Colonel Burleson another 
with the artillery, to cover the retreat of the cav- 
alry, under strict injunctions not to be led into a 
general engagement, a very wise precaution con- 
sidering the fatigue and starvation so recently 
undergone. The Mexicans drawing off, we fell 
back in good order to our encampment about sun- 
set, and the army took rest and food, for several 
days having been most scantily supplied with 
either; engaged in forced marches, exposed to 
excessively heavy rains in the swampy prairie, 
and the additional inconvenience of extremely bad 
roads, badly supplied with rations and clothing, 
beef without bread or salt forming their sole sup- 
port for a long period ; many barefooted, and none 
with a change of clothing. What wonder, then, 
that General Houston was desirous of giving as 
much rest and repose as possible before the final 
engagement? It was an unfortunate necessity, 
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however, giving Santa Anna time to gain rein- 
forcements. The enemy, meantime, extended the 
right flank of their infantry, composed of three 
companies, so as to occupy the extreme point of a 
skirt of timber on the bank of the San Jacinto ; 
and secured the left by a parapet or fortification 
about five feet high, constructed of packs and bag- 
gage, protected by the cavalry and a column of 
select companies (de preferencia) under the orders 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Santiago Luelmo, which 
composed the Mexican reserve. In the centre of 
the breastwork was an opening, where was placed 
their artillery, and in the centre of the line the 
permanent battalion of Matamoros formed their 
corps de bataille. An army double our numbers 
fortifying against us! 

About eight the next morning, being the 2lst 
of April, I commanded a small body of observa- 
tion, on our extreme right, when I saw advancing 
from the direction of Harrisburg, a dense column 
of men. I immediately summoned the general, 
who was soon at my side, and we had the satis- 
faction of witnessing the entrance into the enemy’s 
camp of 500 choice troops under the command of 
General Cos, increasing the effective force of Santa 
Anna to upwards of 1900 men, whilst our aggre- 
gate force for the field numbered 783! J expressed 
my regret that the enemy should thus be rein- 
forced, and my fears that Siesma and Filisola 
would arrive and make up 4000 men. Howston’s 
reply was, ‘‘ My men have suffered three weeks of 
the most frightful fatigue and starvation. Twenty- 
four hours’ rest will better enable them to fight 
4000 than they would have fought 400 last night 
or this morning.’’ This was quite true, and yet it 
seemed a pity, in a military point of view, to see 
500 picked men added to an already largely over- 
whelming force. 1 am aware that Santa Anna, in 
his report to his own government, gives another 
version, but the result explains and excuses the 
prevarication and the motive. While emphatically 
denying the truth of his statement from positive 
knowledge, and the assertion of General Cos, that 
these were the picked men of the army, we yet 
give the Mexican President’s account, as published 
by that chivalric defender of the various atrocities 
of the Napoleon of the West, “‘ Doran Maillard. 
Esq., Barrister of Law of Texas.” ‘‘On the 
2ist, at 9 o’clock in the morning, General Cos ar- 
rived with 400 men belonging to the battalions of 
Aldama, Guerrero, Toluca, and Guadalaxara, hav- 
ing left 100 men under the orders of Colonel Ma- 
riano Garcio, with their loads in a swampy place, 
near Harrisburg ; and these never joined me. I 
then saw that my orders had been contravened, for 
I had asked 500 select infantry, and they sent me 
raw recruits who had joined the army at St. Louis, 
Potosi and Saltillo. I was highly displeased with 


this act of disobedience, and looked upon the re- 
inforcement as trifling, whereas I had, before its 
arrival, entertained well-founded hopes of gaining 
some decided advantage with the new succor 









which was to have given me the superiority of 
numbers. I disposed myself, however, to take 
advantage*of the favorable disposition which I 
perceived in our soldiers on the arrival of General 
Cos ; but the latter represented to me, that having 
made a forced march in order to reach my camp 
early, his troops had neither eaten nor slept dur- 
ing twenty-four hours, (six hours was the truth,) 
and that whilst the loads were coming in, it was 
indispensable to grant some refreshment to the 
soldiers. I consented to it, but in order to keep a 
watch over the enemy, and to protect the loads 
which were on the road, I posted my escort in a 
favorable place, reinforcing it with thirty-two in- 
fantry, mounted on officers’ horses. Hardly one 
hour had elapsed since that operation, when Gen- 
eral Cos begged me, in the name of Don Miguel 
Aguire, the commander of the escort, that I would 
permit his soldiers to water their horses, which 
had not drank for twenty-four hours, and let the 
men take some refreshment. Being moved by the 
pitiable tone in which this request was made, J 
consented, commanding at the time, that Aguire 
and his men should return to occupy their posi- 
tion as soon as they should have satisfied their 
necessities; and his disobedience to this order 
concurred in favor of the enemy. Feeling myself 
exceedingly fatigued from having spent the whole 
morning on horseback, and the preceding night 
without sleep, I lay down under the shade of some 
trees, while the soldiers were preparing their 
meal. Calling General Castrillon, who acted as 
smajor-general, I recommended him to be watchful, 
-and to give me notice of the least movement of the 
.enemy, and also to inform me when the repast of 
the soldiers would be over, because it was urgent 
to act in a decisive manner.”’ 

The blame is here unsparingly lavished, but 
with little credit, in my opinion, to Santa Anna. 
However, to continue my story. About half past 
three o’clock in the afternoon, General Houston 
gave orders for the officers of the Texan army to 
parade their respective commands, having in the 
mean time despatehed a little party to destroy a 
bridge, the only one communicating with the Brazos, 
and thus cut off all possibility of escape should the 
enemy be vanquished. And yet Santa Anna says 
this bridge was destroyed by the Texans to retard 
his pursuit, when he crossed it on the previous day 
entire! The gallant little army paraded with alac- 
rity and spirit, all impatient for the contest. Rest 
and food had done wonders; each man felt able 
for two or three Mexicans, and loudly declared 
this feeling. Their great inferiority in numbers, 
—less than one half,—appeared only to increase 
their enthusiasm and confidence, and render them 
the more anxious to begin. ‘‘ Remember Crock- 
et,’’ said some bosom-friend of the murdered hun- 
ter. ‘* Recollect Fannin,’’ whispered some ancien 
ami. ‘ Aye, and Bowie and the Alamo,” chimed 
in others ; and teeth were set, and looks of ven- 

.geance passed along the impatient ranks. Our 
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position afforded the general every facility and op- 
portunity for making all necessary arrangements 
preparatory to an advance, without our designs be- 
ing exposed tothe enemy. To the first regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Burleson, was assigned the 
centre. The second regiment, under the command 
of Colonel Sherman, formed the left wing of the 
army. The artillery, under the especial command 
of Colonel George W. Hockley, inspector-general, 
was placed on the right of the first regiment, and 
four companies of infantry, under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry Millard, sustained the artil- 
lery upon the right. Our cavalry, sixty-one only 
in number, so many horses having been killed and 
wounded on the previous day, were commanded 
by Colonel Mirabeau B. Lamar,—to this position 
he had attained in consequence of his daring gal- 
lantry of the previous day, his comrades insisting 
on being led by him to the charge. I had ex- 
changed my company for a command under La- 
mar. 

To begin the action, we were despatched to the 
enemy’s left, in front of which we rode, as if to 
tempt them out, but in vain; all was still and 
quiet, though the sentinels were carefully observ- 
ing us. This should be remarked, as many call 
the battle a surprise,—none, however, but the paid 
servants of Mexico. Meantime an extensive island 
of timber enabled Houston to concentrate his forces, 
and to deploy them thence in gallant style, agree- 
ably to his design. Everything succeeded admi- 
rably, the troops showing an unexpected regularity 
and discipline. Every evolution was performed 
with precision and alacrity, and then, at the word 
of command, advancing to meet the trained bunds 
of the hero of so many victories. The whole hur- 
ried forward in regular line, through an open prairie 
in the face of the enemy, unsheltered from their fire, 
trailing their arms to within sixty or seventy yards. 
The musicians meantime played a welcome to 
Santa Anna,— 


“Will you come to the bower I have shaded for you?” 


The artillery meanwhile galloped forward, and 
took station within two hundred yards of the ene- 
my’s breastwork, and poured on them a volley of 
grape and canister, which caused great confusion, 
the Mexicans never once venturing from behind 
their breastwork. Colonel Sherman, with his 
division, was the first to engage, commencing the 
action on the left wing, the whole body advancing 
in double quick time, shouting, ‘‘ Remember the 
Alamo, Goliad, and Tampico.”” The enemy, in 
the interval, had given us volley after volley, we, 
however, coming within point blank shot before 
we raised a gun. Then each man took cool and 
steady aim, and seven hundred rifles and muskets 
rent the welkin. It was our first and last volley ; 
charging without a halt, we were in another mo- 
ment in possession of the woodland and the ene- 
my’s breastwork, the remaining veterans of Santa 
Anna, mostly in disorder, endeavoring by flight to 
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save their lives. The right wing of Burleson’s 
had taken possession of the breastwork, the artil- 
lery had charged up within seventy yards of the 
enemy’s cannon, when it was taken possession of 
by Millard’s company. The whole contest lasted 
about fourteen minutes, from the time of action 
until we were in complete possession of the Mexi- 
ean camp, taking one piece of cannon loaded, all 
their colors, camp-equipage, stores, and baggage. 
Never was victory more complete and decisive, 
more truly creditable to the conquerors, and more 
overwhelming to the defeated. We (the cavalry) 
had charged and routed that of the enemy upon 
the right wing, and we now gave pursuit to the 
fugitives, which chase did not cease until our arri- 
val at the bridge before mentioned, when the 
greater part surrendered, and returned with us, 
Santa Anna, however, escaping for the time, in 
what manner will be seen below. 

The struggle on the breastwork had lasted but a 
few minutes, our deadly fire having paralyzed the 
Mexicans. Many, however, engaged hand to hand, 
and we, having no bayonets, used the butt-ends of 
our muskets and rifles, like the war-clubs of the 
Indians, many paying for it by having their shoot- 
ing-frons break off at the breech. The rout com- 
menced at half-past four o’clock, and the pursuit 
continued until dark. 

Now let us hear Santa Anna’s version, in which 
he would make out a case of surprise by 783 men 
against 1900, the former advancing some hundreds 
of yards through the open prairie, under the fire of 
the Mexicans. 


“T was in a deep sleep,’’ says Santa Anna, 
‘when I was awakened by the firing and noise. 
I immediately perceived we were attacked, and had 
fallen into frightful disorder. The enemy had 
surprised our advanced posts; one of their wings 
had driven away the three companies (de preferen- 
cia) posted in the wood on our right, and from the 
trees were now doing much execution with their 
rifles. The rest of the enemy’s infantry attacked 
us in front with two pieces of cannon, and their 
cavalry did the same on our left. Although the 
mischief was already done, I thought I could repair 
it, and with that view sent the battalion of Aldama 
to reinforce the line of battle formed by that of 
Matamoros, and organized a column of attack 
under the orders of Don Manuel Cespedes, com- 
posed of the permanent battalion of Guerrero, and 
the piquets of Toluca and Guadalaxara, which 
moved to the front with the company of Lieut.- 
Colonel Luelmo, in order to check the advance of 
the enemy; but my efforts were in vain. The 
line was abandoned by the two battalions who 
were covering it; and notwithstanding the firing 
of our cannon, the two columns were thrown into 
disorder, Colonel Cespedes being wounded, and 
Colonel Luelmo killed. General Castrillon, who 
ran to and fro to reéstablish order in our ranks, fell 
mortally wounded; and the new recruits threw 
everything into confusion, breaking their ranks, 
and preventing the veterans ‘from making use of 
their arms, whilst the enemy were rapidly advane- 
ing with loud hurrahs, and in a few moments 
obtained a victory, which they could not some 
hours before even have dreamed of.’’ 


Instead of this there was not, I believe, one man 
in our whole camp who did not feel certain of the 
very defeat which Santa Anna takes so much 
pains, to explain away. A guard being left to take 
care of the enemy’s camp, our army returned to 
quarters with their killed and wounded, of whom 
a particular mention cannot but be made in this 
place :— 

Major-General Samuel Houston,wounded severely. 

lst Regiment Texan Volunteers. 


Company Oat! ng) eget slightly wounded. 
B.—J. Cunly; W. S. Walker, privates, badly 
wounded. 
C.—Capt. Jesse Bellingsly, slightly wounded. 
Lemuel Blackely, private, killed. 
Logan Vandeveer, private, badly wounded. 
Washington Anderson, private. slightly wound- 


Calvin Page, private, slightly wounded. 
Martin Walker, private, slightly wounded. 
D.—Capt. Mosely Baker, slightly wounded. 

C. D. Anderson, private, slightly wounded. 
Allen Ingram, private, slightly wounded. 
F.—Levy Wilkinson, private, slightly wounded. 
James Nelson, private, slightly wounded. 

Mitchell Putnam, private, slightly wounded. 
H.—A. R. Stephens, private, slightly wounded. 
J. Tom, er, badly wounded. 
- ooper, killed. 
K. B. Brigham, killed. 
Total killed, 3; wounded, 15. 


2nd Regiment Texan Volunteers. 


Company D.—Second Lieutenant Lamb, killed. 
G. W. Robinson and W. Winters, wounded 
severely. 
First Serjeant Albert Gallatin, wounded 
slightly. 
E.—Wash. Lewis and E. Gector, wounded slightly. 
F.—Alphonso Steel, wounded slightly. 
K.—First Lieutenant J. C. Hale, killed. 
J.—Capt. Smith, slightly wounded. 
First Serjeant T. P. Fowl, killed. 
W. % James and —— Trask, severely wound- 
ed. 
Killed, 3; wounded, 8. 





Dr. W. Mosely, wounded severely ; died since. 
A. R. Stevens, wounded severely ; died since. 
Lieut.-Colonel J.C. Neil, artillery, wounded 
severely. 
W. A. Park, artillery, wounded slightly. 
Devereaux J. Woodriff, cavalry, wounded 
severely. 


On the side of the Mexican : killed, 630, among 
whom were 1 general officer, 4 colonels, 2 lieut.- 
colonels, 7 captains, and 1 cadet. Prisoners, 
730—President Santa Anna, General Cos, 4 colo- 
nels (aids.) About 600 muskets, 300 sabres, and 
200 pistols were collected, several hundred mules 
and horses, and nearly 12,000 in specie. Gener- 
als Santa Anna and Cos were captured on the day 
succeeding the battle of San Jacinto. A party 
despatched from our camp discovered the former, 
alone, unarmed, and disguised in poor clothing, on 
Buffalo Bayou, and were ignorant of his name and 
rank until they brought him to General Houston, 
to whom he announced himself as President_of the 
Mexican Republic, and Commander-in-Chief of the 





army. But let him relate his escape and capture 
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himself; no one can do so better. ‘All hopes 
being lost, and every one flying as fast as he could, 
I found myself in the greatest danger, when a 
servant of my aide-de-camp, Colonel Don Juan 
Bringas, offered me his horse, and with the ten- 
derest and most urging expressions, insisted upon 
my riding off the field. I looked for my escort, 
and two dragoons, who were hurriedly saddling 
their horses, told me that their officers and fellow- 
soldiers had all made their escape. I remembered 
that General Filisola was only seventeen leagues 
off, and I took my direction towards him, darting 
through the enemy’s ranks. They pursued me, 
and after a ride of one league and a half, overtook 
me on the banks of a large creek, the bridge over 
which was burned by the enemy to retard our 
pursuit [to prevent their flight.] I alighted from 
my horse, and with much difficulty succeeded in 
concealing myself in a thicket of dwarf pines. 
Night coming on, I escaped them, and the hope 
of reaching the army gained me strength. I 
crossed the creek, with the water up to my breast, 
and continued my route on foot. I found in a 
house which had been abandoned some articles of 
clothing, which enabled me to change my apparel. 
At 11 o’clock, A. M., while I was crossing a 
large plain, my pursuers overtook me again. 
Such is the history of my capture.’’ 

General Samuel Houston, whose conduct and 
courage in the field were above praise, had been 
severely wounded in the ancle, and was slumber- 
ing on a blanket at the foot of a spreading oak on 
the morning in question. I, Lamar, and Karnes 
stood near in conversation, when a man, meanly 
dressed, and bespattered with mud, was ushered 
before us. Guessing the rank and character of 
Houston, he approached him, squeezed his hand, 
at which Houston awoke, and General Santa Anna 
then announced himself, in a state of great nervous 
agitation. 

‘* Sir,”’ said the Texan commander, pointing to 
a medicine-chest close to his head, ‘‘ be seated. 
Such accommodation as we have is at your ser- 
vice.”’ 

Santa Anna did as he was requested, and then 
demanded some opium, which having been fur- 
nished him, he appeared somewhat more ecom- 
posed, and said to Houston, ‘*‘ You were born to 
no ordinary destiny—you have conquered the Na- 
poleon of the West!”’ 

We could not forbear smiling, though regarding 
the vauntee with sueh vast hatred; for though 
ready to sympathize with any brave but vanquished 
warrior, the massacres of the Alamo, Goliad, and 
‘Tampico had filled our bosoms with sentiments so 
bitter towards this man, that pity had no abiding 
place Houston turned the conversation to these 
subjects, when Santa Anna defended them, on the 
ground of expediency and having received strict 
orders from his government! This was quite as 
absurd as if Cesar, or Cromwell, or Napoleon had 
spoken of orders ; every one knowing that he was, 
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and still is, military despot and dictator in Mexico, 
ruling people and parliament by the sword. Hous- 
ton then resigned his tent to him, placing a guard 
of officers around to prevent the vengeance of the 
soldiers, who, furious at the cold-blooded slaughter 
of their companions, cried aloud for him to be put 
to death. While all felt he deserved any fate 
which might befall him, yet were all well aware 
that, as a prisoner of war, he was entitled to our 
protection, and that his having violated every di- 
vine and human maxim would be no excuse for our 
doing the same. 

Next day a convention was signed between 
Houston and Santa Anna, who ordered Generals 
Filisola and Saona to retire to San Antonio de 
Bexar, and Urrea to Victoria. A final treaty was 
on the Ist of May entered into between “ His Ex- 
cellency the General-in-Chief of the army of ope- 
rations, President of the Mexican Republic, Don 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, for one party; and 
His Excellency the President of the Republic of 
Texas, Mr. David G. Burnet, for the other party ;’’ 
by which the former bound himself ‘‘ not to take 
up arms, nor to influence their being taken up, 
against the people of Texas ;’’ and thus ended 
the first war of independence. 

Generals Filisola and Urrea then commenced a 
retreat ; a retreat disastrous in the extreme, and 
attended by every dismal circumstance which could 
add to its natural désagréments. The Mexican 
generals, in the first place, monopolized the wagons 
to carry their own private plunder, the baggage of 
the troops being left behind. Rains pouring down 
upon the rich alluvial soil between the Brazos and 
the Colorado, had ‘changed the green prairies into 
seas of mud, in which an Indian canoe might have 
floated. At one place, called Atasquito, says one 
writer, “‘ they suffered the most. Here they were 
overtaken by dreadful cold rains, in the middle of 
a swamp, through which with the utmost difficulty 
the progress of a day was about three miles.”” By 
dint, however, of great exertion and courage, they 
succeeded in dragging the artillery and wagons 
through these dismal swamps. General Filisola, 
in a despatch (of this retreat I rely wholly on 
Mexican authority, having been despatched to 
Galveston directly after the capture of Santa 
Anna) to his own government, speaking of the 
30th of April says, ‘‘ La noche fué horrorosa. 
Artillery, cavalry, sick, baggage, mules, every- 
thing that accompanied the army, was a chaotic 
mass, buried in mad.’’ There was no wood to 
cook, no provisions to be cooked, except a few 
beans and a little salt; ammunition wet, muskets 
rusty, men sick and dying, no doctors nor medi- 
cine. ‘‘ Had the enemy,’’ says Filisola, “‘ met us 
under these cruel circumstances, on the only road 
that was !eft, no alternative remained but to die or 
surrender at discretion.”’ 

Such was the battle of San Jacinto and its re- 
sults. The fate of Santa Anna is well known. 
Liberated by the Texan government, he returned 
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to Mexico, under a pledge to obtain the recogni- 
tion of our independence. His first act was to fit 
out expeditions against Texas, again to be defeated, 
and finally destroyed. The war continued without 
intermission until May, 1843, when an armistice 
was entered into between the two republics, which, 
it is expected, will end, thanks to the mediation of 
Great Britain, in the recognition of Texan inde- 
pendence. Whether in the mean time Texas will 
commit the suicida] act of merging into the North 
American Union, remains to be seen.* 


From the Asiatic Journal. 
PUNISHMENT OF APOSTATES FROM ISLAMISM. 

A recent occurrence, which has established a pre- 
cedent for interference by Christian governments, in 
matters of religion, with Mahomedan states, is too 
curious in itself, and too important in relation to its 
probable consequences, to be allowed by us to pass 
without a short notice. The relaxation of that severe 
system of anti-Christian policy which for so many 
centuries kept Turkey in a constant state of active or 
slumbering hostility with Christendom, and the adop- 
tion by the Turkish government and people of many 
of our habits and modes of thinking, seem to have 
invited this encroachment (for such we deem it) upon 
their peculiar laws, and in a matter which, a few 
years ago, would have thrown the whole Ottoman 
empire into combustion. 

The short and simple facts of the case are as fol- 
lows. By the Mahomedan law, as administered in 
Turkey, persons who, having embraced Islamism, 
afterwards abandon that faith, are liable to suffer 
death. This is no doubt a barbarous and cruel law, 
but it is not peculiar to Mahomedanism—witness the 
Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford! There have been 
probably more persons put to death in cold blood, and 
according to the forms of law, for exchanging one 
mode of Christianity for another, than in Turkey for 
renouncing the established faith altogether. 

In the Turkish empire, there have been individuals 
who, educated in Christianity, have apostatized to 
Islamism,—men of lax or abandoned principles, who 
hoped by such change to improve their worldly cir- 
cumstances, or, perhaps, in a few cases, to gratify 
their appetite for pleasures in which the Mussulman 
creed permits its votaries to indulge without let or 
censure. It is barely or scarcely possible that one or 
two individuals in a century have conscientiously 
repudiated the Bible, in the belief of which they have 
been bred, and sincerely embraced the Koran. When 
the Barbary States were in their vigor, many Chris- 
tians, captured by their rovers, became Mahomedans, 
either through compulsion, or in the hope of escaping 


* Those who seek a detailed account of the whole 
Texan war, will find it in two books—one furiously anti- 
Texan, “ Maillard’s History,” full, to my certain knowl- 

, of errors and mis-statements ; the other, a glowing 
panegyric on Texas, equally erroneous on the other side, 

Kennedy's Texas.” A careful examination of the two 
mf give some slight idea of the real state of the ques- 
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the horrors of slavery ; but that infamous system has 
passed away. 

Recently, some individuals, who had apostatized 
from Christianity to Islamism, and become again 
converts (as it is termed) to their original faith, have 
been executed in Turkey. What might have been 
the motives of these men in thus dallying with a 
question of such vital importance to themselves, it is 
impossible to know ; if the first change was a sordid 
or licentious one, the second may be as little sincere. 
But the motives of the converts are no part of the 
question. 

The ambassadors of England and France at Con- 
stantinople have been authorized and instructed by 
their governments to demand of the Sultan that this 
practice, of putting to death converts from Islamism 
to Christianity, be formally and forever abandoned 
throughout the Ottoman empire. When this propo- 
sition was made to the minister of the Porte, he told 
the ambassadors that this was a religious question, in 
which the government could not act; at the same 
time, in order to evince his desire to fulfil the wishes 
of his Christian allies, the Sultan, although he could 
not abrogate a religious law, undertook that it should 
rot in future be enforced. 

This was a very considerable step in toleration, to 
be taken by a bigoted government, at the instance of 
those whose motives it must suspect and whose faith 
it detests. The law was still to remain unrepealed, 
but inert, like our law against witches, up to a very 
late period. And this would probably have sufficed, 
if it had not been intended to establish a direct and 
unquestionable precedent for interfering peremptorily 
in such matters hereafter. The two ambassadors 
would listen to no stipulation short of a formal abro- 
gation of the law. It was in vain they were remind- 
ed that this was no question involving the toleration 
of Christianity, which is secured by treaty; the am- 
bassadors demanded interviews with the Sultan, and 
threatened that, if their proposition was not agreed 
to, they would cease communication with the Porte, 
and withdraw from Constantinople. 

Whether the military and naval preparations, which 
were ordered contemporaneously with this demand, 
indicated an intention primarily to resist it, is matter 
of conjecture: the Turkish government is too feeble 
to engage in a war with any European power, even 
when the contest is for the defence of their faith. It 
has submitted. 

In this event we foresee the ultimate overthrow of 
Mahomedanism asa principle of government. Simi- 
lar occasions for interference will often happen, and 
they will never be neglected. The two creeds will 
thus be brought into a species of conflict, and Maho- 
medanism will sink from a dominant principle into 
the distinction of a sect. 

The result may be beneficial ; but we wish it could 
be brought about by different means. Neither Eng- 
land nor France has any greater right to require the 
Turkish government to forbear executing apostates 
who relapse, than to call upon that of Portugal to 
abstain from an auto da fe. 
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From Hood’s Magazine. 
THE UNKNOWN SINGER : A MYSTIFICATION. 


I was rambling through the Rhine country. A 
pleasant country it is to wander in during the sum- 
mer months, when the vines are green, the corn 
as yet uncut, the trees in the orchards laden with 
fruit, the woods and hedgerows perfumed with flow- 
ers ; when the sun shines every day, and all day, and 
the sky, if not of so deep a blue as that of Naples 
or Cadiz, is yet as clear and cloudless. With 
a compact knapsack on my back and a stout stick in 
my hand, possessed likewise of what somebody 
has called the two requisites for getting through 
the world, a light heart and a thin pair of—un- 
nameables, I strolled along over hill-and dale, 
visiting old castles and exploring ruins of every 
kind, enjoying the fresh breath of nature, and me 
faisant du bon sang, as the French say, for twelve 
months’ consumption. 

Although occasionally compelled to repair to 
some town to which my portmanteau had been 
forwarded, I did this as little as possible ; but, on 
the contrary, avoided all places where I might ex- 
pect to find a crowd. I had long been of opinion 
that the greatest objection to the country about the 
Rhine was the uninteresting and unintellectual 
character of its inhabitants, people who pass their 
time in feeding, smoking, and taking off their hats 
to one another. Boors for boors, I prefer those 
who inhabit a hamlet to those who dwell in a city ; 
the former, at least, are in their place; and I ac- 
cordingly so arranged my route as to pass the 
night usually in some small village. My custom 
was to start at daybreak, walk and explore till ten 
or eleven o’clock, rest during the heat of the day 
in a village inn or roadside tavern, and towards 
evening resume my march for four or five hours. 
My ramble might have been rendered more agree- 
able by the society of one or two pleasant com- 
panions, but I had not happened to meet with 
such. As may be supposed, therefore, my oppor- 
tunities of conversation during my excursion had 
been few, limited to an occasional chat with a vil- 
lage priest or schoolmaster, or some peasant more 
intelligent than his fellows, from whom I obtained 
details and Jegends concerning the ruins and anti- 
quities plentifully scattered over the Rhine prov- 
inces. 

On a piping hot morning towards the com- 
mencement of July, 1 was walking along a country 
road in Rhenish Bavaria. It was the warmest 
day we had had that summer; the dust on the 
road seemed to burn one’s feet ; the heat might be 
seen in the air, dancing and flickering over the 
fields ; the sun was glaring out with tremendous 
power, and the walnut and apple trees planted 
along the side of the lane I was following afforded 
but a very imperfect shelter from its rays. It was 
considerably past eleven, the hour at which I 
usually came to a pause, but I had been misin- 
formed as to distances, or else had taken a wrong 





turn, and the village at which I intended to make 
my mid-day halt had not appeared. It was with 
no small satisfaction, therefore, that I at last came 
in sight of a house by the roadside, which, from 
its being larger than the generality of the peasants’ 
cottages and farmhouses, I supposed to be an inn. 
I was not mistaken. On reaching the house I be- 
held a gray board swinging above the door, on 
which some village Landseer had depicted a crea- 
ture with four legs and a tzil, which might have 
been intended for anything, from a rabbit to a 
rhinoceros. The painter, however, had been so 
considerate as to add an inscription, by which the 
passer-by was instructed of the intention of his 
hieroglyphic. The Red Lion was the quadruped 
under whose special protection had been placed 
the hostelry which I now entered. 

The inn was not a remarkably good or large 
one, nor did its customers seem numerous, the 
only living creature I encountered, besides dogs, 
chickens, and children, being a buxom peasant- 
woman, apparently the hostess, who, on my 
inquiring if I could have some refreshment, 
replied in the affirmative, and asked me where I 
would choose to be served, in the stube or in the 
garden. The stube, of which she opened the 
door, was a dingy little room, smelling of stale 
tobacco-smoke, and by no means of an inviting ap- 
pearance. I begged, therefore, to be shown the 
garden. This was a plot of ground of about half 
an acre, in the corner of which, nearest the house, 
stood a sort of bower, formed of two rows of poles 
supporting a lattice-work, and overgrown with 
vines and honeysuckles so as to be impervious to 
thesun. The garden itself teemed with roses and 
other flowers, over which hundreds of butterflies 
were fluttering, and the inhabitants of half a dozen 
bee-hives humming and buzzing. The appear- 
ance of the place was so pleasant, so different from 
the smoky, narrow interior of the house, that I im- 
mediately established myself at the table in the 
arbor, and requested mine hostess to bring thither 
whatever she might be able to provide for the 
refreshment of my inward man. 

Some wurst or sausage, bread, cheese, and fruit, 
and for potables some very tolerable wine, were 
soon placed before me. My breakfast had been 
slight and my walk a long one, and I did ample 
justice to the provender. I finished eating, pour- 
ed out the last glass from my moderate-sized bot- 
tle, and leaned back against the side of the arbor. 
The heat was really stifling; there was not a 
breath of air, and although I had disencumbered 
myself of my blouse and neckcloth, I still found it 
impossible to keep cool. I was ruminating as to 
the probability of being able to proceed with my 
journey before nightfall without risking a fever, 
when I heard a step approaching the arbor. A 
stranger entered, made me a low bow, and seated 
himself upon a bench, nearly opposite to me, but 
yet at a sufficient distance not to appear intrusive. 

The new comer was a man of thirty-five or 
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forty years of age, who, at the first glance, struck 
me as being an excellent type of his countrymen. 
He was about the middle height, square built, 
with features massive but not coarse ; the dark gray 
eye—a sort of blackish gray—of central Germany ; 
and light brown hair, which, when he took off his 
hat on entering, I saw was very scanty on the top 
of his head. He was what would be called dull- 
looking ; but yet, on examining him more narrowly, 
there was a certain degree of observation and of 
slow keenness (if those two words will bear con- 
necting) in the expression of his eye and the lines 
round the corners of his mouth. He was evi- 
dently not one of those men with whom, as a 
French writer observes, the blade wears out the 
scabbard, the activity of the mind fatigues and 
preys upon the body. Placid contentment sat up- 
on his broad, smooth forehead and plump, unwrin- 
kled cheeks, while his comfortable degree of whole- 
some embonpoint indicated a regular appetite, and, 
probably, a good digestion. His dress was plain, 
unnoticeable either for cut or materials; in his 
hand he carried a pipe, on the large china bowl of 
which was painted a portrait of Schiller, and from 
which he puffed forth enormous volumes of smoke. 
As to what the man was, it was hard to decide. 
He might be a brewer or a baron, a count ora 
cow-keeper, a tailor or a professor of !aw or phy- 
sic. It is astonishing how little difference there is 
in many parts of Germany in the appearance and 
manners of those various classes. 

I had been particularly solitary during the pre- 
ceding three days, and had scarcely exchanged a 
word with anybody. I had had no rencontres ; not 
so much as a travelling student, or an Englishman 
with one of Murray's crimson-covered guide-books 
in his hand, (the invariable sign, by the by, of the 
English tourist,) had crossed my path. I was not 
sorry to exercise my ears and tongue a little, and 
accordingly entered into conversation with the 
stranger. He replied civilly to an inquiry I made 
of him concerning some ruins which I had passed 
on the road, but either from indolence or inability 
did not seem disposed to do much in the way 
of conversation, beyond answering my questions. 
Little by little, however, I succeeded in drawing 
him out, and the conversation became sustained 
and interesting. It turned upon the innumerable 
legends and supernatural histories connected with 
the Rhine country, with its ancient castles and 
convents, its rivers and its mountains. 

‘“‘The recital of these strange old traditions,” 
I remarked, ‘* has become almost a trade in these 
provinces, especially since the Rhine has been 
SO great a resort of tourists. Unfortunately for 
one’s belief in their authenticity, I have frequently 
found a great diversity in the legends told of one 
and the same place. ‘The stories vary continually, 
and every new cicerone has a new tale to tell. 
1 suspect there is a regular manufactory of Rhine 
legends, the same as of antiquities in Rome and 
Naples, or musket balls and grape-shot at Water- 
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loo. I am sorry to entertain that belief, for I 
could have wished to think that the immense 
absurdity of some of those legends was to a certain 
degree rendered respectable by their antiquity.”’ 

** You are partly right,’’ replied the stranger. 
‘* If the traditions you allude to are not entirely of 
modern manufacture, they have yet been so altered 
in passing through the hands, or rather lips, of 
numerous narrators, that they frequently retain 
little of the original story. This is the natural 
course of things, and was scarcely avoidable. 
Germany, however, is unquestionably the land of 
superstition, and her stores of that kind are so rich 
and varied, that it is unnecessary to have recourse 
to invention to augment them. Even in the 
present day things happen in this country which 
occur nowhere else, and that hardly admit of ex- 
planation. An adventure happened to myself 
some few years back, the circumstances of which 
I have never been able to account for without 
admitting agencies that have long been treated 
as fabulous. You seem curious in such matters, 
and if you choose to listen I will tell you the 
story, premising that I relate the circumstances 
as they occurred, and without pretending to ex- 
plain them. You will draw your own inferences.”’ 

My attention was roused by the stranger’s 
words. In the nineteenth century, what could be 
the adventure or incident that was inexplicable by 
other than the supernatural agency to which he 
plainly referred? I had little doubt that I should 
find some more commonplace way of accounting 
for whatever wonders my new acquaintance might 
relate. My curiosity was nevertheless strongly 
excited, and I begged to be favored with the 
narrative alluded to. He refilled his pipe, and 
then, without farther prelude, at once commenced. 

Not many years have elapsed, he began, 
since I had occasion to make a journey in Fran- 
conia. I stopped one afternoon in the town of 
G , and after my dinner the waiter brought 
me the playbill for that evening. It announced 
the performance of Meyerbeer’s celebrated opera, 
Robert the Devil, for the first time in G——. 
I immediately hurried to the theatre, before which 
an immense crowd was already assembled, await- 
ing the opening of the doors that at last took 
place. With great difficulty I succeeded in obtain- 
ing a seat next to a young Parisian, a traveller 
like myself. 

The curtain rose. Every neck was out- 
stretched, every eye fixed on the stage, every ear 
on the alert, in order not to lose a note of so 
beautiful an opera. Bertram made his entrance— 
he opened his mouth to sing; but not a sound 
came forth. Robert asked him in a low tone if he 
had forgotten his part. Bertram shook his head, 
made another attempt to begin, but in vain. He 
threw himself into a chair, and made a sign that 
he was unable to sing. 

‘* He can’t sing !’’ shouted some fifty farmers- 
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who had been waiting the whole afternoon at the 
theatre door, and now occupied the front rows in 
the pit. “ He can’t sing! What's the meaning 
of that? We’ve come half a score miles to hear 
Robert the Devil, and hear it we must !” 

Thus urged, Bertram made another effort. 
He rose from his chair ; the orchestra, which had 
hitherto been silent, struck up. Bertram again 
strove to sing. Not a note. The conductor of 
the orchestra turned round to the audience. 

‘* A sudden extinction of voice,’’ said he. 

‘An excuse! He must sing!” vociferated a 
number of young men in the pit, flourishing their 
canes in a threatening manner. 

A gentleman in one of the boxes stood up, 
and advised that a doctor should be sent for. 

‘« Ts there a doctor present t’’? demanded several 
voices. 

Nobody answered. 

** Send for Doctor Stern!” cried some one, and 
a messenger was immediately dispatched. 

Doctor Stern was sitting with some friends over 
his wine, but on hearing how urgent the case was, 
he tossed off a glass of Johannisberg, and hurried 
to the theatre. He felt Bertram’s pulse, examined 
his throat, and at last said very gravely, 

‘The emotion attendant on an appearance in a 
new part has affected the nervous system. The 
man wants repose and a sea-bath. And with 
these words he left the stage. 

**What!’’ shouted the pit, furious at its disap- 
pointment. ‘Repose’ A sea-batht There is 
no sea here! And if there were, we should not 
hear Robert the Devil a bit the more! We must 
have Robert the Devil !”’ 

A thousand voices echoed the words. ‘* Robert 
the Devil!’’ shouted the entire audience, whist- 
ling, yelling, stamping, and thumping their sticks 
on the ground. ‘Robert the Devil!’’ And at 
last, for shortness’ sake, they abbreviated it, and 
there was a universal cry for “‘ The Devil !”’ 

The manager come forward, and bowed thrice. 
Silence was obtained: the audience were all at- 
tention. 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen,”’ said he, “a singer 
who happens to be passing through G——., and to 
be present to-night in the theatre, has kindly 
offered, in order that you should not be disap- 
pointed, to take the part of Bertram. I am most 
delighted that ——”’ 

He was interrupted by thunders of applause, 
and retired. 

The new Bertram was received with a round 
of cheering. 

“Ha, ha!’ cried my neighbor, the Parisian, 
who was one of those persons who know every- 
body and everything. ‘I have seen him before. 
He sang once at the Feudeau in Zampa. He is 
nothing remarkable, but he has come apropos to 
help us out of our difficulties.” 

In the first act the new Bertram was tolerably 
successful, although it was probably as much his 


complaisance as his talent that the audience ap- 
plauded. At every pause in the music the French- 
man had something to say. 

“Ah!” That is not Levasseur! Very dif- 
ferent from Levasseur! Did you ever hear Le- 
vasseur’s Bertram’ This Florival, or whatever 
his name is, has nothing of the demon about him. 


' And then only look at his dress! You should see 


Levasseur, how ——’”’ 

An old gentleman sitting behind us interrupted 
him sharply. 

‘* My good sir, do leave us at peace with your 
Levasseur! We come here to listen to the opera, 
and not to your chatter !”* 

The second act began. After the duet, when 
Bertram sings “ Prince of fallen angels,”’ a feeling 
of terror seemed to seize the audience. There 
was something wonderfully energetic and startling 
in the voice of the singer. The chorus behind 
the scene was also unusually powerful, and seemed 
to roar and heave like a subterranean hurricane. 
An invisible orchestra appeared to accompany the 
visible one, and to blow with a giant’s breath into 
the horns and trombones. From time to time the 
conductor looked round him, pale and confused, as 
if he would fain have asked whence came this 
horrible din; but it was everywhere, and he could 
discover no point from which it more particularly 
proceeded. Clear and distinct above everything 
rose Bertram’s voice, now in soft and flattering 
tones as he strove to win Alice to his purpose ; 
then again in accents of the most cutting scorn, 
but ever tuneful and harmonious. Like a peal of 
thunder he gave out the words “ Now art thou 
mine !’’ and the burst was followed by a hissing, 
rushing noise, like the flight of a shell through 
the air. Alice lay under Bertram’s outstretched 
right hand, like the dove beneath the claw of the 
vulture. The actress, a gay coquettish creature, 
felt as she never before felt, seized with a name- 
less sensation of horror and alarm. She forgot 
that it was mere acting—the breath and voice of 
Bertram seemed to have fascinated her. She 
uttered a piercing scream, not such a one as 
actresses study for stage effect, but horror-stricken 
and agonized as that of a mother who sees her 
infant crushed beneath wagon-wheels. She sank 
fainting on the steps of the cross. All the women 
amongst the audience rose from their seats, pale 
and trembling, and clung to the arms of their 
male companions as though for protection against 
some imminent peril. Many wept, others tried to 
smile, some fell into hysterics. ‘* Down with the 
curtain !’’ was the cry ; and the curtain fell. 

** Very strange!” said the young Frenchman 
to me; ‘‘the ladies must be extremely nervous 
and susceptible to be thus affected by a bit of stage 
trick. If this man produces such an effect, what 
would it be if Levasseur ——?*”’ 

This time he interrupted himself. Most men 
have a sort of dislike to talk amongst a crowd of 
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great as if the theatre had been a churchyard. 
For some time nobody seemed inclined to speak 
of what had just passed; and when the Parisian 
was silent, the stillness was unbroken even by a 
whisper. The panic was of some duration; but 
at last, as if the audience were awakening from a 
trance, there were movements in the pit and boxes, 
and conversation was resumed. Every one agreed 
that the opera had lost nothing by the substitution 
of the stranger for the usual performer. Even 
the nervous ladies who had become hysterical at 
the seene between Bertram and Alice forgot their 
alarm, and were loud in admiration of the singer, 
whose voice and acting were both praised to the 
skies. 

The curtain rose for the next act; the scene 
was the burial-place of the nuns. What now 
took place was truly of a nature to make the 
blood run cold. If I were to live a hundred 
years, that evening would be present in my mem- 
ory to the last day of my existence. Bertram 
entered. It may have been fancy, but I could 
have sworn that he had increased in stature, and 
was full the head taller than in the preceding act. 
The stage was darkened, and the body of the 
house being, as is not unusual in our German 
theatres, only lighted by a solitary chandelier, 
which was now also shaded, the whole theatre 
remained plunged in a gloomy, mysterious sort of 
twilight. Through the darkness Bertram’s eyes 
were visible, gleaming with a greenish light like 
two stars through the gloom of a December night. 
The same extraordinary power as in the preceding 
act was again observable in the orchestra ; a thun- 
dering, crashing, deafening clang of instruments, 
amidst which the conductor remained with his wand 
suspended in the air, as though stupified with aston- 
ishment. A multitude of notes were heard, not 
set down in the opera, but, which, notwithstanding, 
chimed in, in some extraordinary manner, with the 
music, Equally astonished with their conductor, 
the musicians ceased playing ; but, nevertheless, 
Bertram sang the invocation, accompanied, as it 
seemed, by unseen instruments. The sounds 
which issued from his throat shook the nerves of 
his hearers as a thousand gongs and cymbals 
might have done, and vibrated through the house 
like the echoes of a mighty bell that has just been 
struck by the hammer. When the nuns appeared 
and ranged themselves around Bertram, they looked 
pale under their rouge ; and their teeth chattered as 
in deadly fear. The strongest impression seemed 
to be made upon the abbess, who appeared unable 
to approach the singer; and when she attempted 
to do so, sank fainting to the ground, wounding 
herself severely in her fall against the cross that 
was suspended from her neck. She was laid 
bleeding and senseless upon the grave in which 
she had recently reposed in counterfeited death. 

Her terror seemed to communicate itself like ao 
infection to the other nuns. They endeavored to 
fly, but were unable. The same sort of anxious 
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uneasiness which one experiences during a horrid 
dream, when we fee] ourselves in imminent peril, 
but are unable to move or cry out, now spread 
itself over the whole audience. The darkness, 
Bertram’s terrifie voice, the gleaming of his eye- 
balls, the group of trembling nuns, the double row 
of graves, and finally, a sort of choaking mist that 
seemed to fill the house, formed a combination 
which terrified the auditory, even to the boldest 
amongst them. At last a few persons left the 
theatre, and this was the signal for a general rush 
to the doors. The panic-stricken women hurried 
out of their boxes ; some were carried out faint- 
ing; children cried and screamed after their lost 
parents. During the tumult the curtain fell, but 
with a noise that resembled the crash of a mighty 
oak struck down by a thunderbolt, and the whole 
house shook to its foundations as with the shock 
of an earthquake. The crush in the lobbies and 
at the doors was frightful ; one would have thought 
that the house was on fire in twenty places, and that 
every one was striving to escape from suffocation 
or the flames. In an incredibly few minutes the 
theatre was empty. 

The young Parisian was still at my side as we 
followed the stream of fugitives ; he appeared un- 
willing to quit the performance. Under the portico 
of the theatre he paused, and said to me, whilst 
arranging his coat and cravat, which had been 
crushed in the crowd, ° 

** What is the matter with them? They all run 
away as if possessed, and there are still two acts 
tosee. Ha! Ihavethought of something. I will 
invite Signor Bertram to drink a bowl of punch 
with us. I know him personally ; his name is— 
Sacré! have I forgotten it already '—Florval or 
Florival. He cannot hold a candle to Levasseur 
in this part, but still he is much improved since I 
lastsaw him. Come, I will introduce you to him; 
he is a very pleasant companion.”’ 

I felt rather curious to see something more of 
the singer, and | followed the Parisian behind the 
scenes. There all was silence and solitude. The 
young Frenchman called out, ‘* Florival, Florival! 
where are you! Here are friends and amateurs 
who wish to ask you to supper.’”’ Just then the 
old stage carpenter passed near us, with a lanthern 
{in his hand. ‘‘ He is no doubt undressing in his 
room,’’ said the Parisian, and calling to the car- 
penter, he asked him where Signor Florival’s 
dressing-room was. 

** Do you mean the gentleman who sang the part 
of Bertram ?’’ said the man. 

“ The same.”’ 

‘* Then it’s no use seeking him here ; he disap- 
peared immediately after the third act.’’ 

** Disappeared !”’ 

** As I tell you sir. We looked for him every- 
where, and the more so as we are in the habit of 
receiving a present from new actors. There was 
not a sign of him to be seen. As he came, so he 
went. I am not to say easily frightened, but if 
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that man played here often, I must give up my 
place. God save us! and good night to ye, gen- 
tlemen.”’ 

And the old man walked away, shaking his 
head and muttering to himself. We followed the 
light of his lantern in order to find our way out, 
and as we passed through the corridors we saw 
drops of moisture hanging on the walls, like the 
sweat beads on a human forehead. The atmos- 
phere of the theatre seemed heavy and oppressive, 
and I drew a deep breath of relief when I at last 
found myself in the open air. The Parisian took 
things much more lightly, and laughed at the 
proneness of the German to indulge in the fantas- 
tical and romantic. 

‘These Germans,’’ said he, taking my arm 
familiarly, and entirely forgetting that he was 
speaking to one of that nation; ‘* these Germans 
are extraordinarily greedy of the marvellous, and 
trace out the supernatural in the commonest occur- 
rences of life. It would by no means astonish me 
if they were to discover a Mephistopheles in the 
performer of Bertram. They are not accustomed 
to see good characteristic acting. If this Florival 
makes such an impression on the worthy burgesses 
and country gentlemen of Franconia, what would 
it be if they heard Levasseur? Florival performs 
the devil very decently, but of Levasseur one may 
say that he is the devil himself! It is not the Ger- 
mans, however, but their poets and writers who 
have to answer for these tendencies to the super- 
natural. We in France are now well acquainted 
with German literature, and are able to form as 
correct a judgment of it as of our own, and we 
consider that Schiller and Goethe have much to 
answer for in this respect. Werter has been the 
origin of a deal of false sentimentality, and Faust 
the cause that the Germans imagine a Mephisto- 
pheles behind every post and pillar, and a demon 
in every poodle-dog. Kant, Kotzebue, Hoffmann, 
Fichte, and a host of others, have written exag- 
gerated stuff which the Germans read with awe 
and trembling, but which we Frenchmen laugh at. 
We do not deny their talent for philosophy—it is 
the fashion now to quote the Germans in that re- 
spect; and through the tours which several of our 
clever writers have made and published, we have 
learnt much concerning Germany and its inhabi- 
tants which has inspired us with a certain degree 
of respect.”’ 

After this fashion did my new friend go on chat- 
tering nearly all supper-time. There was so much 
amiability and bonhomie about him that I listened 
with pleasure to his perorations, far better amused 
than if I had endeavored to correct the numerous 
errors into which he had fallen respecting my 
country and countrymen. I had promised to 
pass the following day with my friend, Baron von 
Furstheim, whose country residence was within a 
short distance of the town. I told my Parisian of 
this engagement, and offered, if he chose, to take 
him with me. He willingly accepted my proposal. 





**Tt’s close by,”’ said he, half to himself, when I 
had told him where the place was ; ‘“‘ hardly a pipe 
and a half off, as a German would say. I shall 
have great pleasure in accompanying you.” 

On the following morning we arrived without mis- 
adventure at the seat of the Baron von Furstheim, 
an old castle that had been restored in its former 
style, as has been done in many instances on and 
near the Rhine. Its appearance, and that of the 
park that surrounded it, almost put one in mind of 
the feudal times: turrets, battlements, and embra- 
sures on the one hand ; gloomy pine groves, broad 
meadows where cattle only were wanting, small 
lakes garnished with dead leaves, cobwebbed her- 
mitages, ponds without fish, and fountains without 
water, on the other. Altogether it was a melan- 
choly-looking domain. In-doors, however, things 
were far more cheerful, and we were received with 
true German hospitality. I introduced the young 
Parisian, who was made heartily welcome. 

The baron had an only daughter, a beautiful girl 
named Margaret, seventeen years of age, blue-eyed 
and fair-haired, possessed of a countenance that 
indicated unmistakably a sweet temper and a pure 
mind. A young officer, a cousin of hers, by name 
Louis von Spandau, who was staying in the house, 
seemed particularly susceptible of the charms of 
his lovely relative ; and I observed that there ex- 
isted a sort of tender understanding between them 
which was evidently approved by the parents. 
My Frenchman soon detected this likewise, and I 
thought it seemed by no means especially agreea- 
ble to him, for from his very first entrance he had 
shown an inclination to establish a flirtation with 
the young lady. This inclination, however, was 
chilled and blighted in the bud by the killing in- 
difference and unconsciousness with which Marga- 
ret met the attentions and received the well-turned 
compliments he addressed to her. 

The day passed away, somewhat dully, I must 
confess. An hour or two before supper-time the 
Parisian asked me to go and take a stroll with him 
in the forest. I went, and for some short time we 
walked side by side without speaking. At last 
my lively companion broke the silence. 

** It is horridly ennuyeuz in these German coun- 
try houses,”’ said he; ‘‘ they are only one degree 
better than so many Trappist convents. That lit- 
tle blondine is rather pretty ; but, on the whole, I 
do not admire fair women.” 

‘* Particularly when they show themselves in- 
different to your attentions,’’ I observed, with a 
smile. 

** They are all so dreadfully cold and reserved,” 
said the Parisian ; “‘ only fit for the heroines of sen- 
timental novels.”’ 

**Cold and reserved with men whom they are 
not in love with,’’ said I, significantly. 

** You must not take my remarks ill,’’ continued 
my companion. ‘ You were so kind as to bring 
me here, and it may appear rude on my part to say 
that I ennuyer myself.’’ ' 
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I begged him to speak his mind freely, and as- 
sured him that it was precisely his habit of saying 
whatever came into his head that had made me 
take a liking to him. He seemed overjoyed at 
being unfettered in his discourse, and did not long 
delay making use of the permission he had received. 

‘«T am so accustomed to the liveliness and gai- 
ety of our drawing-rooms,”’ said he, ‘‘ that the 
tone of German society appears to me very insipid. 
The ladies are all as chilly and frozen as if they 
were recent importations from the steppes of Mos- 
cow. There is no Jaisser aller about them ; they 
always seem to be weighing their words before 
uttering them, and that is the death and destruc- 
tion of agreeable conversation. When women 
talk, what they say should be unpremeditated. 
Ah! I shall be glad when I get back to France. 
Only look now, how deserted and gloomy the 
country around us seems. Not a living creature 
in sight; nobody, who could possibly avoid it, 
would pass along so du]] and uninteresting a road.” 

Just as the Frenchman was thus bewailing the 
solitude in which we found ourselves, I purceived 
and pointed out to him two horsemen galloping 
along the highway. 

** Really !’’ said he; ‘* well, I am surprised at 
it! A couple of bagmen, I suppose, who have 
lost their way. They are riding desperately fast, 
evidently in a hurry to get out of the country. 
Let us go nearer to the road; it does me good to 
see human faces.”’ 

We approached the road, and were soon able to 
distinguish that the horsemen were a gentleman 
and his servant. Both were mounted on powerful 
black steeds. 

The traveller arrived within a few paces of us 
without lessening his horse’s speed; then, how- 
ever, he stopped so suddenly, that it appeared 
miraculous the fiery animal he was riding was 
not thrown upon its haunches. There was some- 
thing extraordinary in this sudden halt; it put me 
in mind of a crow flying across a field, and that, in 
mid-flight, lets itself fall into a furrow. The 
horseman turned his face towards us. 

** What an extraordinary piece of good luck !’’ 
exclaimed the Parisian; ‘ it is he, Bertram Flori- 
val. How are you, my dear Florival, we were 
looking for you everywhere, yesterday evening. 
Allow me to introduce you to my friend here. 
You have just come at the right moment. You 
must give up your ride for to-day, and come with 
us to the castle. Baron Furstheim is the most 
amiable of hosts, and will be delighted to make 
your acquaintance. He does not get such a visit 
every day. 

The horseman gave an odd smile. 
confirmed my companion’s invitation. 

““T shall be delighted to accompany you,”’ 
answered Florival, with much polish of manner, 
“if you think my visit will not be inconvenient or 
unwelcome.”’ 

““ Unwelcome!”’ repeated the Parisian. 
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the contrary, it will give the greatest pleasure. 
We are boring ourselves to death here, but with 
such an addition to our society, time will fly. We 
will sing, play, talk about last night’s opera—by 
the by, Signor Florival, I congratulate you on 
your success. Your performance of Bertram was 
capital, and I flatter myself that my opinion is of 
some value. You must know that I have seen 
Levasseur in—”’ &c. &c. 

While the Frenchman was riding his hobby and 
extolling Levasseur, I had time to observe the 
appearance of the singer. He was a man of about 
thirty years of age, possessed of one of those 
countenances which seem continually to change 
their expression. One moment he struck me as 
being extraordinarily ugly, the next I altered my 
opinion, and felt almost attracted by the singular 
but scornful smile that played round his mouth. 
His hair was black and glossy, his eyes of the 
dark and lowering gray that one sometimes no- 
tices in a thunder-cloud ; his figure was flexible 
and graceful. A cloak hung from his shoulders, 
and under that, he was attired in a blue coat, 
adorned with buttons that seemed almost to emit 
sparks, so brightly polished was the metal of 
which they were composed. The remainder of his 
dress was black. 

We arrived at the castle as the family were sit- 
ting down to their evening meal. The French- 
man, although he himself had only been that day 
introduced, presented the actor to the baron and 
his family, with the well-bred ease and audacity 
fur which he was remarkable. 

‘* We thought we were preparing an agreeable 
surprise for the lady baroness,’’ said he, ‘* by in- 
ducing this distinguished artiste to return with us 
to the castle. Signor Florival will also be able to 
give us a full explanation of what occurred yester- 
day evening at the theatre, occurrences of which 
you have already heard such various and exagger- 
ated accounts.’’ 

‘* Explanation !’’ cried Florival, in a voice of 
which the extraordinary pitch and tone seemed to 
ring through the heads of the listeners, and make 
the baroness and her daughter turn pale. ‘* Real- 
ly I am unable to explain what there was in my 
acting that could cause so much astonishment. It 
is a part that I venture to think I play with a cer- 
tain degree of truth and spirit. But ladies’ nerves 
are so weak now-a-days ; they are like the delicate 
strings of an instrument, and my voice, it would 
appear, jars them at times too strongly. That is 
how I account for it. It is no particular talent of 
mine that produced so strange an effect.”’ 

** You are modest,’’ said the Parisian, “like all 
true sons of art. But allow me to ask you one 
question—W hy did you leave the theatre imme- 
diately the curtain fell *”’ 

‘*] was vexed to see the nuns so badly costum- 
ed,’’ replied the singer. ‘* When I call them out 


of their graves they must not come with crosses 





round their necks.’’ 
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‘** Pardon me,’’ said the Parisian, hastily, 
‘they have always crosses on when Levasseur 
plays Bertram. You have seen Levasseur’s Ber- 
tram, of course *”’ 

The singer smiled, 

‘* Levasseur is only my copy,’’ said he, 

The Freachman’s eyes opened to a ludicrous 
width, and I thought he would have fallen back- 
wards with astonishment at this bold assertion. 
This time he did not tax the singer with over 
modesty. Before he had quite recovered from his 
consternation a servant announced that supper 
was ready, and we passed into another apartment. 

The supper was laid in a large, handsome room, 
of which the walls were covered with a dark- 
colored paper and the cornices gilt. An old-fash- 
ioned chandelier was suspended from the ceiling, 
and four portraits of the baron’s ancestors, of the 
size of life, decorated the walls of the apartment, 
Between the lofty windows stood an enormous harp- 
sichord, which looked as if it had not been opened 
for a quarter of a century. 

Upon taking our places at the supper table I 
observed my friend the Parisian maneuvring a little 
to get by the side of Margaret, but in this he was 
defeated by the young lady’s leaving the room 
a moment for some household arrangement. We 
seated ourselves, a chair remaining vacant for Mar- 
garet next to the officer. Florival was nearly op- 
posite tothe empty chair. I was next to the baron. 
In a minute or two Margaret reappeared, and sat 
down by her cousin, while the Frenchman busied 
himself with the tie of his cravat by way of hiding 
his vexation. 

We had searcely begun our meal when I observed 
the singer fix his eyes upon the young lady ina 
marked, almostarude manner. Margaret returned 
his stare by an innocent gaze of her great blue 
childish eyes, which did not seem to please Flori- 
val, for he immediately looked another way and 
seemed to be observing the portrait which hung 
nearly behind her. My glance followed the direc- 
tion of his. Whether it was imagination or 
some particular effect of light, I cannot say, 
but it seemed to me as if the colors of the pic- 
ture were changed. I had previously examined 
it closely, and had been struck by the healthy 
freshness of the complexion, the beautiful coloring 
of the ruddy lips and of the high white forehead. 
Now the blood seemed to have left the cheeks, 
the lips had assumed a violet hue, the brow was 
wrinkled and flushed as though with terror or 
rage. Florival continued gazing at the painting 
with, as it appeared to me, a strong expression 
of scorn upon his features. 

‘* The picture you are observing so attentively,” 
said the baron to him, ‘‘ is a portrait of my great- 
grandfather.”’ 

The singer gave one of his strange smiles. 

‘* | know it is,’’ replied he, ‘‘I recognized him 
immediately.’’ 

** Nay, hardly,” returned the baron, laughing ; 





** he died in the year 1743. The country people 
about here gave him a strange surname, the origin 
of which I was never able to leara.”’ 

‘* What was that!’’ I enquired. 

‘* Rudolph the Accursed.”’ 

‘* Dearest father,” cried Margaret, ‘‘ do not talk 
of that, I beseech you. You know that it is the 
subject of all others which I cannot bear to hear 
spoken of.’’ 

The baron was silent. Margaret was evidently 
uneasy and nervous; her eyes had lost their calm 
tranquil expression, and vow cast hurried and 
feverish glances. I observed that the singer again 
fixed her, with something peculiarly piercing and 
commanding in his look. There was silence at 
the table; all were eating except Margaret and 
Florival, The young girl’s head was bent for- 
ward, her bosom heaved, her eyes were fixed upon 
the singer. She seemed fascinated by his strange 
and enthralling gaze, Presently she raised a glass 
of water to her lips, but set it down again as 
though unable to taste it. Her rosy finger-nails 
played with a slight convulsive motion against the 
edge of the glass, producing a small ringing sound. 
I was almost alarmed at the momentarily increas- 
ing paleness of her countenance ; apd with a view 
to break the spell that seemed to bind her, I asked 
her some trifling question. She appeared vexed 
at my so doing, and seemed to be struggling to 
answer, but without success. She was evidently 
under some mysterious influence which prevented 
her speaking. Her lips moved, but a deep sigh 
was all that escaped them. Suddenly her eyes 
were distended, her lips convulsed, her complexion 
became of a bluish-white like that of a corpse, and, 
uttering the words ‘‘ Rudolph the Accursed !”’ ina 
shrill and thrilling tone, she fell back senseless in 
her chair. 

All was now commotion. Everybody hurried 
to the young girl’s assistance, except the singer, 
who did not lose his composure for a moment, but 
drank off his wine with, as I thought, a joyful 
look. The baroness supported her daughter’s 
head, and bathed her temples with scented water. 
The young officer was the most alarmed. The 
Parisian whispered to me that the absurd style of 
reading in which the German ladies indulged was 
the cause of all this nervousness; that they filled 
their heads with ghost stories, till a word or a 
shadow was sufficient to throw them into hysterics. 
Luckily there was no danger to be apprehended 
from these attacks. Asif to confirm his last words, 
Margaret just then opened her eyes, gazed enquir- 
ingly around her, and expressed her regret at hav- 
ing caused such a disturbance. 

“« It is so dreadfully warm here,”’ she said. “If 
1 could only have a little fresh air ” 

‘* Open the windows,’’ cried the baron. 

There happened to be no servant in the room at 
the moment, and I hurried to fulfil Margaret’s 
wish. As I looked out of the window, it struck 
me that there was an unusual and unaccountable 
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light in the park without. It was neither moon- 
light nor sunlight; it was too red for the former, 
too dim for the latter. It could only be the reflec- 
tion of a fire; and, strange to say, the chateau in 
which we were seemed to be the point whence the 
illumination proceeded. They must have made 
some huge fire in the kitchen or offices, thought I. 
But yet the shadows fell as if the source of the 
light was where I stood, or in my immediate neigh- 
borhood. The air without was still and heavy, as 
before a storm. From the adjacent pine-wood 
some night-birds were screaching forth their dis- 
cordant song, and, by some unexplainable process, 
my imagination converted the cry into a species of 
tune, to which was set, in endless repetition, the 
words ** Rudolph the Accursed !’’ terminating, by 
way of chorus, with a wild dismal laugh. Fearful 
lest these ill-omened sounds and appearances 
should reach Margaret’s ear, and occasion perhaps 
a return of her swoon, I partly closed the window, 
and returned to the table. 

The young girl was now entirely recovered, and 
all resumed their places. Scarcely had they done 
so, however, when a shrill neighing was heard in 
the court-yard of the castle. 

** My horses seem to be getting up a concert of 
their own,”’ said Florival, with a laugh. ‘ They 
are not fond of the stable; exertion has become 
second nature to them. Hurrl will have trouble to 
keep them quiet.”’ 

‘* Hurrl!’’ cried the Parisian ; ‘ who is Hurrl?’’ 

‘* My servant,”’ replied the singer. 

«That is a strange name,”’ said the Parisian. 
** Pray how do you write it!’ 

‘“*] never write,’’ answered Florival, drily. 

The Frenchman shook his head. He thought 
it very odd that a singer should not write. He 
knew that Levasseur often wrote. 

The neighing became louder and louder. There 
was something unusual in the sound; one knew 
that it was the neighing of horses, and yet at 
times it sounded more like the roaring of lions. 
The ladies became uneasy. 

**T will step down to the stable,’’ said the 
Parisian. ‘‘I understand horses, and will soon 
quiet these. The strange horses are doubtless 
quarrelling with those of the baron.”’ 

He got up and pushed his chair back. 

Stop, sir!” cried Florival, in a commanding 
tone. ‘Nobody but myself understands my 
horses. I will go and quiet them.” 

The actor’s voice seemed to work like a charm 
upon the officious Parisian. He said nothing, but 
remained motionless, and as if petrified, while 
Florival left the room and hastened along the cor- 
ridor, apparently as well acquainted with the 
geography of the house as if he had been born in 
it. The baron was much struck at this, but the 
Frenchman accounted for it by a strong develop- 
ment of the organ of locality, which he said Flori- 
val undoubtedly possessed. I proposed that we 
should go and see how the singer managed to quiet 
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the horses, and my idea being approved we hurried 
to a gallery, the windows of which looked out 
upon the court. The stable-door was open and 
there was a light inside that came and went like 
that of a fire when blown up by the bellows. We 
could not see the stranger’s horses, but two 
others which belonged to the baron, and stood in 
stalls opposite the door, were visible. Their manes 
were bristling upon their necks, and they crouched 
in the corner of their stalls as though under the 
influence of overpowering terror. Florival was 
doubtless already in the stable, for the neighing 
had ceased. The two black steeds had recognized 
and obeyed their master’s voice. We waited to 
see him come out, but in vain, and after a few mo- 
ments we returned to the supper-room. There 
we found him seated, chatting quietly with the 
baroness. On our expressing surprise at his speedy 
return, he explained it by a peculiar art which he 
possessed of instantly reducing his horses to 
obedience. 

‘¢] need to use neither voice nor hand,”’ said 
he ; ** one glance from me is sufficient ; the brutes 
know directly what I mean. When I am riding 
and wish my horse to stop, I have merely to close 
my eyes, and he halts immediately. If I wish to 
turn to the right, I wink with the right eye, if to 
the left, with the left eye. I should like to show 
you how I make my horse come to me by a glance. 
I merely look at him thus.’’ 

As he spoke, he opened his dark eyes wide, and 
gazed full in my face. I felt as one feels when 
blinded by a sudden flash of lightning breaking 
through the darkest night. I was compelled to 
look down, and when I did so, flames seemed to 
dance before my eyes. 

The Parisian was ready with an explanation of 
the power possessed by Florival over his horses. 
He had heard that Rustan, Napoleon’s Mameluke, 
possessed a similar faculty of governing his 
charger by the power of the eye, and he offered to 
wager that in three months’ time he would learn 
to do the same. 

** It is done,’’ said he, *‘ by animal magnetism. 
Although our Academy refuses to admit the exis- 
tence of such a science, there are a vast number 
of persons who believe in it, and assert that a 
magnetizer is able to make people come to him by 
looking at them. It is certain that a man has 
much greater power of will and moral resistance 
than a horse, and therefore any one possessing the 
magnetic faculty must find more facility in exercis- 
ing it upon the brute than the human animal. 
Florival possesses that faculty, there can be no 
doubt of it.’’ 

The truth of the singer’s strange assertions was, 
however, to me by no means satisfactorily de- 
monstrated by the Frenchman’s fantastical ex- 
planation. The baron, also, evidently did not 
believe a word of this marvellous manner of 
governing horses, but he was much too polifé to 
contradict his guest, and contented himself with 
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expressing a wish to see Signor Florival on horse- 
back. ‘If you favor us with your society for a 
few days,”’ said he, ‘I shall probably have the 
opportunity.”’ 

Florival smilec. 

** Who knows where | shall be in a few days?”’ 
said he. ‘* I cannot exceed my leave, and by one 
o’clock this night I must depart.’’ 

‘* That is a thousand pities,”’ cried the Parisian. 
‘* Are you compelled to such great punctuality ! 
Actors are not always so conscientious. A month’s 
leave is easily stretched to six weeks. Levas- 
seur ——.”’ 

Florival interrupted him. 

‘* Every one has not so important an engagement 
as mine,’’ said he. 

** As I said before, it is a thousand pities,’’ 
eried the music-loving Frenchman. ‘* We hoped 
to have been favored with a specimen of your 
delightful talent. You will surely sing us some- 
thing before you go ?”’ 

We all joined our entreaties to those of the 
Parisian. 

‘*T am not in very good voice,”’ said Florival ; 
‘* nevertheless I will try.”’ 

He threw back his head, raised his wine-glass, 
and sang a verse of the celebrated gambling song, 
in the first act of Robert the Devil. The window- 
frames rattled, and the glasses on the table jingled, 
as his powerful tones echoed through the room. 
The Parisian now pressed him strongly to sing 


ithe trio between Bertram, Robert and Alice, offer- 
‘ing to take the tenor part, which he assured him 


he was perfectly competent to do, having more 
than onee had the honor of singing with Levasseur 
at private parties. I made the remark that for 
a trio three persons were necessary, and that they 
would hardly accomplish the one in question 
unless they could find an Alice. The Frenchman 
laughed at his oversight, and turning to Margaret 
begged her to take the part of Alice. Margaret 
protested she did not sing, and the Parisian finding 
all hopes of assistance from her at an end, pro- 
posed, afier a moment’s reflection, that we should 
send for Mademoiselle V. , who, upon the pre- 
ceding evening, had performed Alice to Florival’s 
Bertram. The baron made many objections to 
this, probably from a dislike to having an actress 
introduced into his house ; but the Parisian, who 
seemed to guess the motives of his repugnance, 
undertook to prove that such a proceeding was 
perfectly in accordance with good taste and pro- 
priety ; that in Paris the Doruses, Damoreaus and 
Grisis were members of the most elegant circles, 
and that in London their presence was sought at 
the most fashionable parties. The baron at last 
said that he would agree to whatever his guests 
wished, but that he thought it probable the lady 
might decline so sudden an invitation at so late an 
hour. 

“* Decline it?’ cried Florival laughing ; ‘ she 





- will come directly if I send for her.’”? Then look- 





ing at his watch, he said, ‘‘ It is half-past eleven : 
no time could be better. Hurrl shall fetch her.’’ 

The singer seemed really to wish to give us a 
specimen of his talent, and to regret no trouble 
that might enable him to accomplish the projected 
trio. He got up, and left the room to give his 
orders to Hurrl. He was scarcely an instant 
absent ; and the very next minute, a horse’s hoofs 
were heard clattering out of the court. We were 
all struck with astonishment, and could not under- 
stand how it was possible for him to find his 
servant so quickly, to say nothing of the time re- 
quisite for saddling the horse. Nobody questioned 
him, however, and he quietly resumed his seat. 
** They will be here by twelve o’clock,”’ said he. 

** Capital !’’ exclaimed the Parisian ; ‘* we shall 
have a delightful little impromptu concert. But 
who will accompany us ?”’ 

‘* Hurrl,”’ replied Florival. 

‘** Your servant !’’ cried the Parisian. ‘‘ Is the 
man musical ?’’ 

‘* Exceedingly so,’’ replied the singer; ‘it is 
he who taught Paganini.”’ 

‘* Maestro Hurrl,’’ repeated the Frenchman 
musingly. ‘*I never heard of such a name, and 
certainly Paganini never mentioned his having had 
such an instructor.’’ 

‘* That is very possible,” returned the singer. 
‘* Hurrl first made acquaintance with him when he 
sat cursing and blaspheming in an Italian dungeon. 
It is natural enough that in more prosperous days 
Paganini should be unwilling to recur to so un- 
pleasant a period of his life.” 

The Parisian took all this as a joke; shook his 
head laughingly, but made no answer. The baron 
now expressed his regret that the old harpsichord 
was in such a bad state. It was an heir-loom, and 
had not been played upon for years. 

‘*T will try it,’’ said the singer, ‘‘ and, if neces- 
sary, tune it a little.” 

The instrument was opened. Florival’s long 
fingers flew like lightning over the keys. Mar- 
garet was regretting they had no tuning hammer, 
but Florival said it was unnecessary ; detected the 
false notes with extreme fineness of ear ; and, with- 
out any assistance but his hands, twisted the pegs 
and put the instrument in tune. We were exceed- 
ingly surprised at such extraordinary strength of 
finger. Presently he got up from the harpsichord. 

**There,’’ said he, ‘‘all is ready. Mademoi- 
selle V—— will be here direetly.’’ 

I walked to the window to watch for the actress’ 
arrival. ‘The same strange fallow light that I had 
before noticed was still spread over the landscape, 
and by it I saw with unutterable astonishment 
Hurrl mounted upon his coal-black steed, gallop- 
ing towards the castle, with a female figure seated 
behind him, her arms clasped tightly round his 
waist. This manner of conveying a lady to an 
evening party was certainly unprecedented, and I 
took care not to say a word of what I saw to the 
baron or his family. I left the window, and 
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waited the appearance of the actress, who pres-! 
ently entered, attended by Hurrl. She was a 
young and pretty woman, whose coquettish cos- 
tume and graceful salutation contrasted strangely 
with the hollowness of her eyes and pallor of her 
cheeks. She was evidently either very ill or 
dreadfully fatigued; her movements were more 
like those of an automaton worked by some admi- 
rable machinery than of a human being. 

Harrl took his place at the piano. The Pa- 
risian gallantly offered his hand to the lady to lead 
her to the instrument, and expressed his fear that 
she had suffered from cold in coming through the 
night air. Her fingers, he said, were like ice. 
Florival stepped forward, and made a sign to 
begin. 

They sang. Surely those tones issued from no 
human throats! Even the Parisian seemed tem- 
porarily endowed with a voice at which he himself 
was startled. It was a trio between Hell, Earth, 
and Heaven ;—Earth with its doubts and anxieties, 
its struggles for truth and consolation; Heaven, 
with its love, its angelic hymns, and its joy with- 
out end; Hell, with its hate and despair, its 
fiendish triumph and wild satanic exultation. ‘The 
harpsichord did not accompany, it only seemed to 
do so: the same invisible orchestry which had 
struck terror upon the preceding evening united 
itself with the voices. The sounds were sublime 
and in perfect unison, but yet terrific; one won- 
dered and edmired ; but, at the same time, one’s 
pulses almost stopped from terror. The music 
made the walls of the castle shake again. 

With a greedy attention did the listeners drink 
in every note of this strange performance. When 
within a few bars of the end of the trio, we felt 
ourselves seized with a singular kind of drowsi- 
ness, which I can only compare to that occasioned 
by opium. The inclination to sleep was irresisti- 
ie. The old clock which stood upon a pedestal 
at the end of the room struck one, and roused us 
from the sort of dreamy slumber into which we 
had fallen. On opening my eyes, which appeared 
to me to have been closed but for a second, I saw 
the Parisian lying upon an ottoman, completely 
exhausted by his unwonted exertions. Florival, 
the actress, and Hurrl had disappeared. 

I asked the Frenchman if he had accompanied 
the strangers to the door; but he said that he had 
scarcely finished his part in the trio, when he felt 
himself so fatigued that he was compelled to lie 
down for a minute or two. He closed his eyes 
but an instant, and on redpening them the guests 
were no longer there. They must have left the 
room during his momentary state of oblivion. The 
baron declared the whole affair to be most extra- 
ordinary, and unlike anything he had ever seen or 
heard of ; everybody else was of the same opinion. 
All thought it rather uncourteous of Florival to 
have thus departed without taking leave. 

** You must not be surprised or vexed at that,”’ 
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said the Parisian ; ‘‘ most singers and artists have 
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their eccentricities. Levasseur himself is not 
entirely without them. Ah! you should hear 
Levasseur in that trio!” 

** Signor Florival told us,’’ said the baroness, 
‘*that he must leave us without fail at one o'clock. 
Doubtless the time arrived before he was aware 
of it, and he had no leisure for leave-takings.”’ 

‘*T should very much like to know,” said the 
young officer, ‘‘if this singer’s true name is Flo- 
rival, or who he really is.” 

Scarcely had the words been spoken, when 
from the open and deserted harpsichord there pro- 
ceeded a sound like the very faintest tones of an 
Folian harp, and the melody out of the last act of 
Robert the Devil, of which the words are ‘“‘ He 
was a devil! he was a devil!” vibrated like fairy 
music through the apartment. The ladies and 
myself distinctly recognized the air; the others 
had not done so, but attributed the vibration of 
the strings to a current of wind from the open 
casements passing through the instrument. I did 
not insist on what I had heard, for I knew that if 
I did the Frenchman would have laughed and 
lectured for an hour on the superstitious fancies 
of the Germans. 

It was now very late. I took my leave of the 
Baron and his family, and in company with the 
Parisian returned to G There I found let- 
ters that had arrived during my absence, and which 
compelled me to start for Vienna at an early hour 
on the following day. 

About a year after this remarkable evening I 
met Margaret and her cousin, then become her 
husband, at the baths of Carlsbad, and we began 
talking about the singular circumstances attending 
my visit to the Schloss-Furstheim. Margaret told 
me that they had since heard that the same actress 
who so readily took the part of Alice, upon our 
invitation, died suddenly at twelve o’clock upon 
the very night she sang before us. I remembered 
her strange ride upon Hurrl’s black horse, and Bur- 
ger’s Leonora recurred to my memory. ‘* Could 
it really have been a supernatural appearance?’ 
said I, half ashamed of starting the hypothe- 
sis. 
Margaret looked grave, but her husband laughed 
and maintained that the whole affair was a sort of 
fantastical joke; that we must remember we had 
to do with actors, who no doubt thought the 
opportunity favorable for amusing themselves at 
our expense, and giving additional effect to the 
wild music which they had sung for our enter- 
tainment. 

‘* My little wife is terribly superstitious,’’ added 
he, laughing ; ‘ she left us no peace till the por- 
trait of Rudolph the Accursed was put out of sight 
in an unoccupied room of the castle. She could 
not bear to look at it.”’ 

‘*'The whole of that evening is like a dream to 
me,’’ said his wife, ‘“‘and I have begged Louis 
never to talk of it to any one. Nobody would 
believe but that he greatly exaggerated, or perhaps 

















nevertheless really happened.”’ 
The stranger paused. His tale was at an end. 
‘*A singular history, indeed,’ said I. ‘* And 


that those circumstances really occurred ! ’’ 

r Certainly ,’’ was the reply; ‘* they really occur- 
red.”’ 

‘* Exactly as you have related them? °’ 

‘* Exactly as | have related them,’’ said the stran- 
ger, with a smile and a bow, taking up his pipe 
which had gone out during the latter part of his 
story, and walking towards the house, to re-light 
it, as | supposed. I sat with my head leaning on 
my hand, musing on the extraordinary tale I had 
just heard, and awaiting his return to question him 
concerning it. ‘Ten minutes elapsing without his 
re-appearance, I became impatient, and followed 
him into the house. ‘‘ Where is the gentleman 
gone to!’’ said I to the hostess, whom I met in 
the passage. 

‘* What gentleman?’’ asked the woman, with a 
stare. 

‘*The gentleman who was sitting with me in 
the arbor,’’ replied I, impatient at her stupidity. 

‘*T have seen no gentleman,”’ said she. ‘* What 
was he like?’ 

‘*Pshaw! A stout gentleman, rather bald, 
who smokes a pipe with a head of Schiller painted 
on it.” 

The woman stared again, as if she had never 
heard of Schiller or the stout gentleman. Then 
suddenly bursting into a laugh— 

** Der gnadige Herr hat wahrscheinlich gesch- 
lafen,’’ said she. ‘* You have, perhaps, been 
sleeping, sir. The day is very warm,”’ she added, 
with a comical look. 

I pushed past her, angry at her trifling or stu- 
pidity, whichever it was. On reaching the door 
of the inn, I cast a hasty glance up and down the 
road, and towards the river, which flowed half a 
mile off, at the foot of some sloping meadows. 
Not a creature was to be seen, but I thought I per- 
ceived a puff of smoke rising from behind a hedge 
some distance off. ‘It is his pipe!’’ cried I, and 
hurried towards the spot, hatless as 1 was, and in 
momentary expectation of acoup-de-soleil. Neither 
pipe nor stranger was there, but a heap of weeds 
to which the peasants had set fire, and from which 
the smoke had proceeded. All my endeavors to 
find the stranger were in vain; the obstinate host- 
ess persisted in knowing nothing about such a per- 
son, and from that day to this I have never seen 
him. My readers must, therefore, judge for them- 
selves whether the story of the Unknown Singer 
be a true tale, or a Mystification. 





THE INQUIRY. 


TELL me, ye winged winds, 
That round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more ; 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the west, 
Where, free from toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest ? 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity, as it answered “ No.” 


Tell me, thon mighty deep, 
Whose billows round me play, 

Know’st thou some favored spot, 
Some island far away, 


aety invented, the strange circumstances that 
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Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs, 

Where sorrow never lives, 
And friendship never dies ? 


do you mean to confirm the lady’s words, and say | The loud waves, roaring in pe = flow, 


Stopped for a while, and sig o answer, “ No.” 
And thou, serenest moon, 
That, with such holy face, 
Dost look upon the world 
Asleep to night’s embrace ; 
Tell me, in all thy round, 
Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 
Might find a happier lot ? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in woe ; 
And a voice, sweet but sad, responded, “ No.” 
Tell me, my sacred soul, 
O, tell me, hope and faith, 
Is there no resting place 
From sorrow, sin, and death ? 
Is there no happy spot 
Where mortals may be blessed, 
Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest? 
Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals given, 
Wav’d their bright wings, and whispered, “ Yes, in 
heaven!” 
Banner of the Cross. 





From the Southern Churchman. 
CHRIST WASHING THE DISCIPLES’ FEET. 
ST. JOHN, vill. 1—15. 


O siessep Jesus, when I see thee bending, 

Girt as a servant, at thy servant’s feet; 

Love, lowliness, and might, in zeal all blending, 
To wash their dust away, and make them meet 
To share thy feast—I know not t’ adore, 
Whether thy humbleness or glory more. 


Conscious thou art of that dread hour impending, 
When thou must hang in anguish on the tree ; 

_ Yet, as in the beginning, to the ending 

| Of thy sad life, thine own are dear to thee— 

' And thou wilt prove to them ere thou dost part 
The untold love which fills thy faithful heart. 


The day too is at hand, when far ascending, 

Thy human brow the crown of God shall wear. 
Ten thousand saints and radiant ones attending, 
To do thy will and bow in homage there ; 

But thou dost pledge to guard thy Church from ill, 
Or bless with good, thyself a servant still. 


Meek Jesus! to my soul thy spirit lending, 
Teach me to live, like thee, in lowly love ; 
With humblest service all thy saints befriending, 
Until I serve before thy throne above— 

Yes, serving e’en my foes, for thou didst seek 
The feet of Judas in thy service meek. 


Daily, my pilgrimage, as homeward wending 
My weary way, and sadly stained with sin, 
Daily do thou, thy precious grace expending, 
Wash me all clean without, and clean within, 
And make me fit to have a part with thee 
And thine, at last in heaven’s festivity. 


O blessed name of servant! comprehending 
Man’s highest honor in his humblest name, « 
For thou, God’s Christ, that office recommending, 
The throne of mighty power didst truly claim ; 
He who would rise like thee, like thee must owe 
| His glory only to his stooping low. 

Philadelphia. G. W. B. 
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From the United Service Magazine. 
FRANCE AND MOROCCO, 


Ir is now some thirteen or fourteen years since 
Marshal Bourmont, with an admirably appointed 
army of 42,000 men, escorted by a well-manned 
fleet of 11 sail of the line, 24 frigates, 15 cor- 
vettes, and 37 other vessels of war, under Admiral 
Duperré, besides 8 large steamers and a numerous 
fleet of transports, made a successful descent upon 
Algiers, overturned its regency, sacked the trea- 
sures of the Kasibba, and established a permanent 
settlement on the coast of Africa. To be sure 
there was, as we suspected and predicted, no little 
of the Gallic practice of looking one way and pull- 
ing another, and the said occupation was in the 
face of repeated official professions, that the expe- 
dition was not undertaken with any view whatever 
to territorial aggrandizement, and all that. After 
great coquetting upon this subject with our govern- 
ment, they affected to take it very hard that their 
promises as to their ultimate views should not be 
literally received, and they even hinted that we 
seemed to desire them to desist from redressing 
their own wrongs. To this our minister pointedly 
replied—‘* The French government appear to mis- 
take the motives which have induced us to ask for 
explanations more precise and explicit than those 
which we have hitherto received respecting the 
expedition to Algiers. They appear, also, to have 
formed an erroneous estimate of the real situation 
of this country, and to have regarded as evidence 
of ill-will, of suspicion, and distrust, a conduct 
which has been dictated by a plain sense of duty. 
His Majesty’s government are so far from enter- 
taining these hostile feelings, that they have 
always been desirous of seeing the most ample 
reparation exacted from the state of Algiers.”’ 

But, as any properly-garnished head could have 
foreseen, all the French protestations evaporated 
with the fall of Algiers, and moorings for a full- 
due were laid down. This rich guerdon, however, 
was willingly awarded them by those well-meaning 
people who look rather to the end than the means, 
because there was a romantic hope, that the pres- 
ence of highly-civilized conquerors must inevitably 
advance the claims of humanity throughout those 
benighted regions ; hence Marshal Clauzel so con- 
fidently said—‘‘ L’Europe entiere s’intéresse au 
succes de nétre établissement sur cette céte si 
long-tems inhospitaliére!’’ But these expecta- 
tions have been grievously disappointed ; except 
newly naming the streets and other localities of 
Algiers, furbishing up a square, the introduction 
of tables d*hote and opera-dancers, and the publica- 
tion of the Moniteur Algérien, little has yet been 
done. To be sure they advertised the Ferme mo- 
déle at Haoosh, as le noyau d’une vaste colonisation, 
but that was found too unhealthy, and was soon, 
says Sir G. Temple, a ‘‘ ruined square in the midst 
of adesert.’’ Indeed, the retention of the regency 
being at an expense of twenty times its revenue is 
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a heavy burden on the French finances, and its 
abandonment soon came to be canvassed by the 
sober-minded in the Chambers; but the clamors 
of the republican and conquest-making party pre- 
vailed. It was asserted as a sine gua non, that 
Algiers could not be abandoned without France 
seeming to throw away a wreath of her laurels; 
but assuredly there was not much glory to be 
gathered where a great military people, with vast 
means, had beaten down a horde of barbarians. 
Paris, however, was divided into two very unequal 
classes; the few who were worth listening to 
strongly advised the relinquishment of so onerous 
a prize, while the many-headed took a contrary 
view. 

Meantime the occupation continued to be a 
source of cost and embarrassment, without any 
corresponding advantage. The intractable natives 
of the new possession, it was found, were not re- 
ducible to method ; and European colonists could 
not be induced to settle among them. At least 
the French, who understand the sword better than 
the olive-branch, and parade more thas utility, 
could make nothing of it. Nominally masters of 
the regency of Algiers, they actually only pos- 
sessed those portions occupied by their garrisons, 
nor are they much better off at the present mo- 
ment. The neighboring Moors and Arabs gave 
them full occupation, making frequent attacks on 
the French posts, while the French sacked and 
burnt their towns and villages in retaliation. One 
of the most active and powerful chiefs arrayed 
against them is the celebrated Abd-al-Kadir, Emir 
of Mascara, a province lying along the foot of the 
lesser Atlas range of mountains. Instead of the 
obvious necessity of dealing with these people 
upon principles of conciliation, and nursing the 
infant colony with money, goods, credit, markets, 
and colonists, the conquerors assumed a policy 
similar to that which would do for the temporary 
occupation of a petty European state. In this 
spirit, irritated at the goadings which Abd-al- 
Kadir inflicted on them, the French boasted that 
they would destroy his army, and send him to 
Paris in a cage. They have not, however, yet 
caught him; and they continue to find the inhab- 
itants of Barbary, as the voluminous John Ogilby 
said, sufficiently barbarous. 

In 1834, both sides appearing to desire repose, a 
treaty was concluded with Abd-al-Kadir, by which 
his authority over certain tribes, intervening be- 
tween his territories and the French settlement, 
was recognized and confirmed. But the French 
commander shortly afterwards, upon grounds of 
which there is only a one-sided coloring, forbade 
him to interfere with these tribes, and called upon 
him to make himself tributary to France. The 
Afriean prince, complaining loudly of this breach 
of faith, rejected the terms with disdain, and im- 
prisoned a chief who had sought protection under 
the invaders. The French troops under General 
Trezel, at Oran, forthwith marched towards Mas- 
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eara, and, on the 26th of June, 1835, forced the 
defile of Muley Ismael; but it was so obstinately 
defended, the loss was so considerable, and the 
general appearances so threatening, that, after a 
delay of a couple of days in inactivity, it was 
resolved to return. On the 28th, the retreat, or 
retrograde movement as it was officially desig- 
nated, commenced, and Abd-al-Kadir advanced. 
The desultory but spirited attacks of the Arabs 
threw the French into the utmost disorder, and 
Trezel was compelled to precipitate his retreat, 
with the loss of his wagons, train and baggage, 
and an acknowledged sacrifice of 570 officers and 
men killed and wounded. The discomfited troops 
reéntered Oran on the 4th of July, and the Arabs 
advanced into the neighborhood of Algiers, harass- 
ing the enemy by repeated skirmishes, but care- 
fully avoiding a general engagement. 

When tidings of this most unpalatable disaster 
reached Paris, the rage against the emir was ve- 
hement, and nothing but his destruction was to 
satisfy the wounded honor of the nation. There 
were already upwards of 30,000 troops at Algiers ; 
but a new expedition of 10,000 men was imme- 
diately ordered to reinforce Marshal Clauzel, and 
the Duke of Orleans himself, the heir-apparent of 
the crown, accompanied it, to retrieve the military 
renown of the French name. By the end of 
November the marshal, accompanied by the prince 
royal, marched against Mascara at the head of 
15,000 choice troops, and 26 pieces of artillery. 
The Emir, too weak and too wary to meet so for- 
midable a force in the field, took up a strong posi- 
tion on the banks of the river Sigg. Here the 
French attacked him, and a severe contest ensued ; 
but the Arabs were unable to resist the well-served 
and murderous artillery of their skilful opponents, 
and were forced to abandon their camp. Abd-al- 
Kadir awaited another attack between the Sigg 
and his capital, and being again discomfited, retired 
into the fastnesses of the Atlas, expecting a turn 
of the tide. Meantime the triumphant French 
army entered Mascara, without resistance, on the 
6th of December, razed the city to the ground, to 
chastise the emir, and immediately returned to the 
coast. Hardly had they started, however, ere it 
was found that the destruction of a Moorish town 
does not drain the resources of a persevering 
Nomade chief, for Abd-al-Kadir hung upon their 
flanks during the whole march, and took posses- 
sion of the important town of Tlemezen on their 
reéntering Oran. As this act was liable to jeop- 
ardize the western stations of the French, Marshal 
Clauzel was obliged to break from his winter can- 
tonments, and take the field to dislodge the Arabs ; 
but the emir, with his usual prudence, evacuated 
the town, and withdrawing a few leagues into the 
interior, from thence watched the further move- 
ments of his opponents. Several skirmishes took 
place, in which the impetuosity of the emir’s cav- 
alry could only be deprived of advantage by the 
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excellence of the French artillery. But no deci- 
sive blow could be aimed at the barbarians, nor 
was it Abd-al-Kadir’s intention to allow it to be 
aimed. Clauzel therefore returned to Oran, where 
he arrived on the 12th of February, 1836, having 
been closely followed and sorely galled during the 
first four days’ march, by a large body of Arabs, 
whose impetuous attacks were only to be checked 
by the dreaded douches a feu. 

In a very short time, the indefatigable Abd-al- 
Kadir placed himself between Oran and Tlemezen, 
by which the communication between those posts 
was interrupted. A new expedition was therefore 
absolutely necessary in order to drive him back. 
Several severe conflicts took place, and, according 
to the French, always to their own advantage ; 
but as the emir published no bulletins, the state- 
ments are all unilateral. A clear inference, how- 
ever, may be drawn, that the victories were not 
very advantageous, since they neither secured the 
territory, nor placed the emir in the promised 
cage. Towards the close of this year, the French 
resolved to reduce the eastern province of Algeria 
to order by attacking their other dreaded enemy, 
Achmet Bey, in his strong-hold of Constantine. 
The consequent expedition, and disastrous retreat, 
are not within the province of this sketch, as our 
object is rather to show the guid pro quo on the 
Morocco frontier ; but we may remark, en passant, 
that the calamities of the return, as detailed to us 
by Captain George Mansel, of the Royal Navy, 
who accompanied the French in the arduous char- 
acter of soldat volontaire, were mournfully severe. 
Having at last waded through a horrid country, 
his army, reduced by slaughter and starvation to a 
skeleton, and most of his artillery, ammunition, 
and baggage lost, the gallant Marshal commenced 
his dispatch. ‘* The expedition against Constan- 
tine has not had compLere success.’’ Leaving 
that fated city to the calamitous outrages it expe- 
rienced in the following campaiga, we must return 
to the western provinces. 

In the summer of 1837, General Bugeaud had a 
personal conference with Abd-al-Kadir at the out- 
pests of the Arab army; and, in consequence, the 
treaty of Tafna was negotiated, and officially pro- 
mulgated on the 18th of July. By its principal 
provisions, the emir recognized the sovereignty 
of the French over the stipulated portions of the 
space since called Algeria, while the emir was to 
retain the sovereignty of those portions of Oran, 
Tittery, and the regeney of Algiers, not included 
within the French territory. One of the chief 
paints of this treaty of peace, was the establish- 
ment of commercial intercourse between the colo- 
nists and original inhabitants of the French con- 
quest, and the Moors and Arabs of the vieinity. 
The praetical operation of this soon gave several 
‘‘ very pretty occasions,’ as Sir Lucius would 
have said, to quarrel, in the various infringements 
upon each other's lines. The French accused the 
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emir of tyranny, treachery, perfidy, and all un- 
charitableness ; while Abd-al-Kadir had a good 
deal to say in recrimination. 

On the 18th of November, 1839, the latter an- 
nounced to Marshal Vallée, who then commanded 
the French army in Africa, that the Moslems had 
determined to wage war against the infidels, and 
that no alternative was left him, but to obey the 
law of his religion, and assume the command. 
Two days afterwards, he crossed the line of de- 
mareation, and devastated the great plain of Mu- 
tijah. Clouds of Bedoweens surrounded the French 
outposts, and half a battalion was cut off and de- 
stroyed. The farms and villages of the few colo- 
nists who were tempted to Algeria were set on 
fire, and the suddenness of the attack struck the 
French with dismay. Henceforward a series of 
actions and skirmishes took place between the 
troops of Marshal Vallée and the emir’s Arabs, in 
which various brilliant exploits were performed on 
both sides, but nothing decisive. France, howev- 
er, was again and again called upon for money 
and reinforcements. 

During these events, it has been seen that the 
emir, like another Antzus, rises with fresh vigor 
after each throw which he receives ; and when the 
French would persuade all the world that he is at 
the last gasp, there he is at his post again in full 
vigor, and well fitted for another struggle. Some- 
times they think they have fast hold of him ; but, 
like an eel, he slips through their fingers, glides 
along almost unscotched, and rears his head in an- 
other direction. It was also perceived that, after 
reverses, he was wont to seek refuge within the 
dominions of Morocco, whence he always returned 
with fresh means of annoyance to the theatre of 
the baffled attempts of France at colonization. 
These measures have lately been screwed up to a 
crisis. Besides the late attack made on the divis- 
ion of General Lamoriciére, there have been two 
or three severe skirmishes on the Moroquin fron- 
tier, in which, though the Moors generally sus- 
tained repulse and defeat, they were always the 
assailants. 

All this was sufficiently annoying to the French, 
who find their present conquest so expensive a 
bauble ; yet they consider it sternly necessary to 
show front to the storm. It is uncertain how far 
these hostile acts have been authorized or counte- 
nanced by the Emperor of Morocco, or how much 
is due to the turbulence of the fanatical chiefs by 
whom he is surrounded; who naturally have a 
fellow-feeling for those unconquered tribes who 
regard the presence of the French as an insult to 
their religion, and an infraction of their rights. 
Indeed, though ungraduated in civil law, they all 
consider the infidels as occupants de facto and not 
de jure. 

Under these embarrassing circumstances, since 
France will not swallow the pill, and abandon Al- 
geria, perhaps her best policy would be to increase 
her garrisons, and establish warlike colonists along 








the frontiers which have been acknowledged to be 
hers. Such a step would enable them to be effi- 
ciently on the defensive, and as to Moroquin incur- 
sion, why, they should in a measure “‘ grin and 
bear it’”’ for a while, until repeated repulses damp 
the ardor of the confederates. A war with Mo- 
rocco may prove glorious ; but it will inevitably 
be ruinously expensive in its nature, and may, per- 
chance, end in catching a Tartar. The French 
have now, wear and tear included, to maintain one 
hundred thousand men in Algeria, and cannot com- 
pass the making of war upon such a state as Mo- 
rocco, without a certain prospect of requiring at 
least as many more. Instead of regular campaigns 
and splendid battle-fields, their disciplined troops 
must move in heavy harness against wild and 
bigoted hordes of determined enemies, who will 
inflict upon them that desultory warfare so inimi- 
eal to European tactics, so expensive to life 
and treasure, and so fruitless to the invader even 
in victory. Above all, be it remembered, that 
even if the French succeed in ravaging Morocco, 
their active enemy has the interminable wastes of 
the Great Desert to retreat upon, where to follow 
him would be madness and destfuction. 

Still the die appears to be cast, and preparations 
are actually made for a Moroquin war. Our gov- 
ernment has received assurances of the moderate 
and even pacific intentions of Louis Philippe; but 
while these assurances are being retailed to our 
House of Commons, Prince de Joinville—a pitch- 
forked admiral—has been appointed to the com- 
mand of a squadron of three sail of the line, some 
frigates, and half a dozen large class steamers, for 
a visit to the shores of Morocco. Now, evenif our 
experience of French protestations—monarchical, 
republican, imperial, or kingly—were less than it 
is, we should here have certain misgivings as to 
the ultimate objects of the Gallic cabinet. The 
strange circumstances of their occupation of Algiers, 
under pledges and affirmations that their only in- 
tention was a belligerent attack, gives us some 
inquietude for the balance of maritime power in 
the Mediterranean, as well as for the ultimate 
integrity of Italy and distracted Spain. As the 
chosen Admiral’s arrogance was displayed in an 
unpunished outrage on one of our West India 
packets, and his yearnings for war in a notorious 
pamphlet of which he is one of the authors, there 
is but little indication of the peace being kept by 
him. The admiralty, therefore, must keep their 
weather-eye open, and beware of leaving vanity 
and presumption without a check-mate. This 
precaution we think the more necessary, since the 
Barbary fleets having been crippled and ‘done 
up’’ by ourselves, it is evident that there is no 
suitable maritime opponent in North Africa to en- 
counter such a force; and from the disposition 
hitherto evinced by this youthful seaman and 
pamphleteer, there is reason to apprehend he will 
twist his instructions to their fullest latitude. 

The paramount importance of the shores of Mo- 
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rocco, and the dependence of Gibraltar on supplies 
from thence, as well as the nautical balance of 
power above alluded to, render it impossible for 
us to remain passive or indifferent spectators on 
such an occasion. Relying on the duration of 
peace, our naval reductions have been made ac- 
cordingly ; yet this unexpected armament is an 
incident of that grave nature, that we presume 
the Mediterranean squadron will be forthwith re- 
inforced. But let us see what kind of quarry 
France wishes to pounce upon. 

The empire of Morocco, vernacularly designated 
Mogh’-rib-al-akza, the farthest west, is a remnant 
of the great African monarchies formed by the 
Saracens in Mauritania; and it was under the 
dynasty of the Edrisites, whose capital was Fez. 
It was dubbed empire from being formed by the 
union of several small kingdoms, or rather large 
provinces, perpetually at variance among them- 
selves, till at length they were subdued and united 
under one sovereign by the Scherifs. At first, it 
was recognized to consist of the kingdoms of Fez, 
Morocco, Suez, Tafilet, Tarudant, Mesquinez, 
Sugulmessa, and Tremezen; but they have all 
latterly merged into those of Morocco and Fez. 
Anarchy and intestine discords have reduced their 
boundaries ; but the empire is still possessed of a 
surface at least equal to that of Spain; and the 
present ruler is of a family which has, despite of 
numerous revolutions, maintained itself in the 
musnud for about three hundred years. 

The empire of Morocco is on the extreme west 
of North Africa, bounded on that side by the At- 
lantic Ocean; on the east by the river Mubria, 
which parts it from Algiers; on the north by the 
Mediterranean Sea ; and on the south by the river 
Sus, beyond which is the Sahara, or Great Desert. 
This extensive space is finely diversified with hills 
and valleys, a great part of which has never yet 
been visited by Europeans; and there are various 
rivers flowing from the great Atlas range of moun- 
tains, which traverses the empire in its greatest 
length, at some distance from its southern and 
eastern boundary, and attains the height of nearly 
twelve thousand feet. These rivers disembogue 
into the Mediterranean Sea and Atlantic Ocean, the 
large ones forming bar harbors, which, though 
now so neglected as to admit of small vessels only 
entering them, might readily be converted to good 
stations for steamers. A ramification of the great 
mountain range turns to the north, and is there 
known as the Lesser Atlas, of which Mount Abyla, 
or Ape’s Hill, opposite Gibraltar, may be deemed 
the northern scarp. The country generally rises 
from the sea-shore, which in many places is rocky 
and inaccessible, and extends in wide plains as- 
cending like terraces one above the other, the east- 
ern being always some hundred feet higher than 
that immediately west of it, until at the range of 
the Lesser Atlas they probably attain an elevation 
of four thousand feet. ‘ 

Morocco is necessarily warm, but not so much 





so as might be expected from its geographical situ- 
ation ; the interior is cooled by the mountain winds, 
and the margin experiences the alternations of land 
and sea breezes, while the climate is at once mild 
and salubrious. The seasons are divided into the 
dry and the wet, the latter generally being from 
November till March. The soil, where cultivated, 
is in the highest degree fertile; but there are 
everywhere large tracts entirely uncultivated. 
Corn, dhurra, fruits, rice, maize, and pulse are 
extensively reared in most of the plain districts ; 
and there are raised and collected oil, cotton, tobac- 
co, indigo, sesamum, gum, honey, wax, salt, salt- 
petre, hemp, saffron, and madder roots ; they have 
also manufactories of linen, scull-caps, morocco 
leather, barracans, shawls, carpets, soap, and 
hides. The declivities of the mountains are sprin- 
kled with forests, in which the cedar, cork, ilex, 
carubba, walnut, acacia, and olive trees are prom- 
inent; and though iron, copper, lead, and anti- 
mony, as well as gold and silver, have been pro- 
duced to a certain extent, the mineral wealth of 
these mountains may be said to be as yet unknown. 
It is truly a luxuriant yet indigent country, fa- 
vored by nature, but neglected by man. 

With soil and climate so excellent, if culti- 
vated with tolerable skill and industry, Morocco 
would yield in quantities the products of most 
other parts of the globe: but this cannot be hoped 
for in a country groaning under the galling yoke 
of oppression. Still their agriculture, it seems, is 
equal to the wants of the people, those wants be- 
ing most blindly curbed down to mere animal de- 
sires. The great dogma of the politico-economical 
school, that ‘‘ cheap corn is a blessing,’’ meets its 
full refutation in this country ; where the cheaper 
the corn, the more are the people proportionably 
poor and wretched. Domestic animals are nume- 
rous, among the foremost of which must be named 
their horses, since they have ever been famed for 
rearing those animals, which, though inferior in 
size, have for ages excelled in elegance of symme- 
try, fleetness, hardihood, and peculiar docility. 
The sheep, which are considered as indigenous, 
produce a wool of eminent staple and softness ; 
and the oxen, cows, asses, mules, camels, and 
goats, are esteemed in their several kinds. Poul- 
try, pigeons, partridges, and indeed game of all 
kinds, are everywhere plentiful ; and the coasts 
have many varieties of fish. The woody and un- 
cultivated tracts abound with deer, antelopes, and 
wild boars ; and the southern district with bears, 
panthers, hyenas, lions, wolves, monkeys, snakes, 
storks, cranes, and ostriches. As might be ex- 
pected in such a climate, they are abundantly pro- 
vided with mosquitoes, and all ‘ the light militia 
of the lower sky.’’ But the most dreaded of all 
animated evils is a visit from the locusts, which 
takes place ever and anon to the waste of whole 
provinces. These creatures are considered to 
come from the Great Desert, where their myriads 
are marshalled, and start on their northern incur- 
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sions in a dense body, devastating as they go, for, 
after devouring all other vegetation, they even 
attack the trees, and strip off their leaves and bark. 
In retaliation, they are brought to the markets 
pickled, and eaten by the Moors. 

Such are the physical features of the nest in 
which France wishes to deposit an egg. Let us 
now turn to the moral state of the picture. 

There are many difficulties, and some almost 
insuperable, in the way of the inquirer into Moro- 
quin statistics. From all we could gather a few 
years ago, the population of the whole empire 
might amount to about seven millions—plus or 
minus—it having undergone a serious diminution 
in the course of the preceding century. Here is a 
contradiction to that axiom of political economists, 
which declares that man, like all other animals, 
multiplies in proportion to the means of subsistence 
which are placed within his reach. Morocco pos- 
sesses every requisite for producing the necessa- 
ries and conveniences of life in abundance, so that 
before referring to the occasional plagues and 
locusts’ visits to which the decrease has been attri- 
buted, we must recollect the state of ignorance and 
indolence of the people : a scanty population and a 
deficiency of industry are circumstances so inti- 
mately connected, that it is not easy to determine 
which is the cause, or which the effect. Of the 
number above stated, about half consists of Moors 
and Arabs ; one quarter consists of the Berbers, or 
aboriginal inhabitants, with nearly half a million 
of Jews, and the remainder will be found Negroes, 
with a very few Christians, and still fewer rene- 
gadoes, which last are deemed ‘‘ pariahs’’ by all, 
only intermarrying among each other. 

The Moors and Arabs are here tacked together, 
on account of the many cognate points between 
them ; but it must not be concealed that they have 
a hearty hatred to each other. The Moors are the 
principal inhabitants of the towns, where they fill 
the higher offices of government, and form the 
military class: hereditary distinctions, however, 
are unknown among them ; by birth they are all 
equal ; and they admit no difference of rank except 
such as is derived from official employments, on 
the resignation of which the occupant mixes again 
with the common citizens. They are the only 
nation of Morocco with which the Europeans have 
had an immediate intercourse ; and many of them 
are descended from those who were so impoliticly 
and cruelly expelled from Spain; an act which 
commenced the downward march of that country. 
Their language is the Moghreb, a dialect of the 
Arabic, intermixed with many Amazirk (the origi- 
nal tongue) and Spanish words. They are tall, 
handsome, and of every shade of complexion, 
white, tawny, yellow, and even black, a result of 
the greatly encouraged marriages with the women 
of Sidan. In the absence of almost every public 
amusement, the habits of a Moor of condition are 
very simple ; and his rigid adherence to established 
usages, makes one day the picture of every other. 
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He rises with the sun, and as he sleeps in part of 
his dress, his toilet costs him little trouble. He 
offers up his prayer as the loud voice of the Muez- 
zin reminds him of monotheism and the prophet’s 
mission, and then breakfasts on a cup of coffee, 
some sweetmeats, and perhaps the luxury of his 
pipe of el keefe, or hemlock flowers, tobacco being 
rarely used. He then orders his horse, and rides 
for two or three hours, after which, about noon— 
the hour when nature rings her dinner-bell—he 
dines on pillau, zummit, and other dishes highly 
seasoned ; but the boast of the ¢abella cilaria is the 
excellent and savory cuscusou. In the afternoon, 
he frequents the coffee-house, or, practising the 
very ancient rite of discalceation,* enters the 
mosque. In the evening he returns home to sup, or 
rather to take a second dinner, and then turns in. 
The Tripudium Mauritanicum, or morrisdance, no 
longer suits the gravity of the Moors, if ever it 
did; but they are brimful of superstition, and 
though magic and augury are denounced by Ma- 
homet—who coolly says that astrologers are liars 
—they have great faith in them. They believe in 
the malignancy of the evil eye, dread demons and 
spirits, and have a remarkable regard for amulets ; 
yet, as they recommend the use of the latter to 
Christians, their supposed efficacy must be inde- 
pendent of religious views. They are bigoted and 
fanatic ; and albeit they may startle at the notion 
of their prophet having put half the moon into his 
sleeve, they fully believe that the fatal angel of 
the third heaven has a space of 70,000 days’ jour- 
ney between his eyes. From puerilities of this 
tenor, springs their respect for the marabuts, or 
dirty saints who infest the towns and prow! among 
the sepulchres,—like the demoniacs of the gospel. 
These bearings, together with a disposition at once 
vengeful, mean, sensual, and cruel,—an utter dis- 
regard for truth—and the invincible duplicity 
styled in Italian furberia, fully entitle them to the 
poet’s stigma— 
“ Omne nefas proni patare, pudoris inanes, 
Crudeles, violenti, importunique tyranni 


Mendaces, falsi, perversi, perfidiosi, 
Feedifragi, falsis verbis infunda loquentes.” 


So much for the Moors! The Arabs are the 
next important branch of the Moroquin population, 
although evidently not an indigenous portion. 
Their language is a tolerably pure Arabic, and 
they are supposed to be the descendants of those 
who fled from Yemen when the Mahometan tenets 
were first promulgated ; following the chiefs whose 
names they have preserved in Beni Zarnol, Beni 
Razin, Beni Yedir, Beni Talid, Beni Bezil, Beni 
Waleed, and the like. They are widely dispersed 
over the plain, where they still adhere to their 
nomade wanderings and pastoral avocations, and 


* Both slippers and boots are worn very large and 
loose, consequently there are no corns on the Moor’s 
foot. It was by seeing these marks of European bra 
upon the toes of Ali Bey, otherwise Badia the Spaniard, 
in a bath, that suspicion first fell upon him. 
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are at once hardy, active and intelligent, but with 
no little share of the furberia so cultivated by their 
Moorish brethren. They live in dusky encamp- 
ments called dowars, each consisting of numerous 
tents, and having large flocks and herds, from 
which, with a slight attention to agriculture, they 
entirely subsist themselves with food, home-made 
raiment, and surplus for markets; but they are 
expected to pay the garahm, or property tribute, 
and are obliged to provide passing troops with 
corn, butter, honey and meat. These rural tents 
are shifted from time to time, in order to give rest 
to the land, and obtain fresh pasturage ; and the 
removal of the people, tents, traps and stock, 
recalls the patriarchal ages. Each douar has a 
scheik, or chief, who is invested with pretty full 
authority; and we have often experienced the 
hospitality of those simple and primitive com- 
munities, where the birth of a child and the fall of 
a foal are equally subjects of gratulation. There 
is usually a spare tent for the wayfarer, and some 
of the more numerous douars have a mosque-tent, 
in which the talib, or school-master, instructs the 
juveniles in passages from the Koran. 

The Berbers, Berebbers, or Brebes, are known 
as the Amazirghis, who, if not the aboriginals, are 
the most ancient inhabitants of North Africa. 
As their language is a dialect of the wide-spread 
Amazirk, which is spoken by the Tibboos, Tuariks, 
and other African people, from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the banks of the Nile, they are pro- 
bably descended from the original and Punic races ; 
but there are antiquaries who declare them to have 
been the Philistines who were driven out of Syria 
by David, while others contend that they are the 
posterity of certain Sabeeans who fled from Arabia 
Felix. Be that as it may, being all but independ- 
ent, they exercise a very influential share in the 
destinies of Morocco, and have many an Abd-al- 
Kadir among them. They are divided into two 
great families,—the Ereefins, or dwellers on the 
Ereefe mountain-range, and the Schellihs, who oc- 
cupy the branches of the Greater Atlas ; the first 
being herdsmen and hunters, the latter working 
principally in agriculture and handicraft ; while 
both classes are temperate, agile, warlike and 
hardy. Armed with a long gan, sword and dag- 
ger, in the use of which they are very expert, the 
Ereefin is an object of alarm to the enemy. The 
Berbers only intermarry with each other, and are 
somewhat irregular Mahometans, as they eat wild- 
boar’s flesh, and drink wine of their own making. 

The Jews are a mystery, both here and through- 
out Barbary, being very numerous and intermixed 
among all the people whom we have spoken of. 
Their condition is best among the Ereefins, but 
among the Schellihs and Moors they are exposed 
to the most ignominious treatment. Some are 
mechanics, such as goldsmiths, gunsmiths, tinmen, 
masons and tailors ; while others are employed in 
fixing and receiving the customs, collecting the 
taxes, coining the money, and in all negotiations 





and intercourse with Europeans. These bankers 
of the realm are very numerous in the sea-ports 
and commercial towns, but they possess neither 
lands, houses, nor gardens, nor can they enjoy 
their property in tranquillity. They must wear 
only black habiliments, and are compelled, when 
they pass near mosques, or through streets in which 
there are sanctuaries, to walk barefoot. Cut off 
from all participation of civil rights, they are born 
to no inheritance but slavery, and their hard-earned 
bread is eaten in sorrow and trembling ; nor dare 
they repel the intrusive Moor from their dwelling, 
or return a blow which shall be given them. 
Their quiescence under the goading insults they 
receive, is an evidence of the prostration of spirit 
and debasement of mind induced by the degrading 
punishments which tyranny mercilessly inflicts upon 
them. Yet, under all their oppression, the Jews 
contrive to have substantial advantages over the 
Moors : better understanding the nature of trade, 
especially that carried on by the incompetent 
medium of exchange of commodities, they are the 
active agents and brokers in all large bargains, 
when they never fail to profit by their own cunning 
knavishness and the dense ignorance of the Moors. 
Besides money, they possess another advantage in 
the excellent qualities and beauty of their women. 

We cannot dismiss the Jews without a conclud- 
ing remark. Our intercourse with Morocco has 
been greatly impeded by the very imperfect degree 
in which our consuls and agents possessed the 
language. What expectations can be entertained 
of success in a negotiation conducted through the 
medium of an illiterate and despised Jew? Such 
abject and devoted subjects of the emperor are 
most unfit depositaries for national secrets, and 
dare not, on pain of death, take the freedom of 
using to their master many expressions which are 
essential to the conclusion of a treaty. Indeed, so 
little do some of our envoys understand these mat- 
ters, that, while we were about there, one of the 
tapist squad waited on the Bashaw of Tangier in 
good Downing street attire,—coat, waisteoat and 
tights black, and all black ; but considered there, 
owing to the color and the close fitting, an odious 
dress. Then again, he would submit to no ex- 
tortions, as he termed the acknowledged practice 
of the country ; but a man on his country’s duty 
should have known that the custom of making 
presents by a consul, and on the ratification of 
treaties, is rather a part of the local manners than 
an exaction. 

The Negroes are the least in number of the 
people of Morocco, yet constitute an important 
branch of its population. They are usually im- 
ported as slaves, though on good behavior fre- 
quently obtain their liberty ; and the kind liberality 
with which they are generally treated, ensures the 
propriety of their conduct. From among them is 
formed the body-guard of the emperor, a force 
once very formidable, but at present not above 
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sanguinary but wary Muley Ishmael, who brought 
intermarrying with them into fashion, the guards 
are said to have amounted to 100,000 men. They 
are the merciless myrmidons of despotism when 
called into action ; but at other times the Negro 
is easy and familiar, though affecting a little of 
the imperturbable gravity of the Moors, who have 
taught him, 


“To eat and drink, and feel it eating, drinking: 
To smoke and feel it smoke, and think he ’s thinking.” 


Such being the people, it remains to state, that 
their government is absolutely more arbitrary than 
the Turkish; and that their emperor, or rather 
sultan, is the most despotic of all despots, uniting 
in his own hands the various ramifications of 
power, without the shackles of council, divan, or 
laws. His authority extends not only over the 
lives and property of his subjects, but their con- 
sciences too, of which, as the representative of 
Mahomet, he is the spiritual guide. He is the 
framer, judge, interpreter, and, when he pleases, 
sole executor of his own decrees; and the duties, 
coins, weights, and measures, are consequently 
as variable as his opinions. The capricious ty- 
ranny of the monareh is as inconceivable as the 
abject passiveness of the subject, who, with arms 
in his hand and means at command, thinks of 
nothing but unconditional submission. Thus a 
bad government and a worse religion have cor- 
rupted the sentiments and enslaved the under- 
standings as well as the persons and consciences 
of the people. But the Moors have no notion of 
sovereignty without despotism: and to the in- 
herent quality of this tyranny in repressing im- 
provement, the low state of Moroquin knowledge 
may be ascribed. Education, therefore, is in a 
dreadful lethargy, for, as Monsieur St. Olon re- 
marked—‘*‘ The Moors of Morocco are not much 
addicted to reading.”’ Yet it is scarcely five 
centuries ago since the intellectual light of those 
regions beamed into Spain ! 

With such motley and contradictory elements, 
it is dificult to predict the consequence of an 
invasion of Morocco on a competent scale, or what 
would be the nature and amount of its army on a 
crisis. In the general cases when the emperor 
wants troops, they are levied by contribution in 
the provinces for a limited service, but they 
receive very little pay or gratuity, and therefore 
support themselves and families by plundering in 
every way they can. In this manner he might 
raise from 150,000 to 200,000 men of sorts, with 
barely any distinction of uniform, and variously 
armed, but all capable of enduring hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue with the utmost patience. Indeed, 
men imbued with the principle that though it is 
necessary to do their duty, yet it is not necessary 
to live, are not readily put down; and opium and 
predestination, as Prince Eugene observed, will 
make any man brave. Averse to the sea, though 
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but on land seem ever ready for action; and with 
them a stranger and an enemy are synonymous 
terms. Their general plan of attack is that of 
riding up till within a couple of hundred yards of 
the enemy, when they level muskets, fire, wheel 
round their horses, and gallop away at full speed ; 
after which, when beyond shot-range, they re-load 
and return to the charge with loud yells. If the 
enemy gives way or exhibits signs of fear, they 
venture to push forwards; but, if attacked, man 
to man, with the sabre, we may safely consider 
their resistance as likely to be very short, since 
they are obliged to hold both bridle and gun in one 
hand, if they use the sword with the other. The 
latter they avoid to the last moment, preferring to 
rely on the swiftness of the attack and retreat, 
and on a dexterous use of the musket. We are 
here speaking of the Moors: but the Berber 
tactics are, after the first fire, to rush in pell-mell 
among the enemy, with bayonets fixed to their 
long guns, which they manage with impetuosity 
and bravery, placing their dependence rather on 
steel than powder. 

But should a powerful enemy succeed in occu- 
pying the plains of the country, with their towns 
and cities, it is still very far from completing the 
conquest of Morocco; and even to maintain such 
occupation, it would require that the conquerors 
should be absolute in the maritime supremacy of 
the Mediterranean; a point which France car 
have no hope of ever attaining. Under this mili- 
tary cantonment, the fastnesses and elevated table- 
lands of the extensive Atlas range must remain 
independent sine die; for they teem with an 
unsubdued race, in command of difficult passes 
untraversed as yet but by themselves, and where 
even the footsteps of the stranger would be in- 
stantly traced by their keenness and sagacity. 
Full of fire, strength, and courage, they are sus- 
picious, cruel, and implacable; and not at all 
remarkable for sparing those who fall into their 
clutches. They already view in Abd-al-Kadir— 
who is descended from one of the most ancient of 
the Arabian families—the gallant Defender of 
their Faith, and the heroic Chief of the Holy 
War; in which light the present contest with the 
French is universally regarded. A cry against 
them has broken forth throughout North Africa, 
and given birth to a feeling which will interfere 
with colonization. Fanatically attached to the 
rights of their soil, their religion, and their race, 
the Amazirghis—whose very name signifies noble 
and free—live in a state of almost independence, 
under the administration of their Omzargh, Amz- 
gar, and Amucran, elders and lords who are 
hereditary, and ever ready to lead. Their scheiks 
are also active and intelligent in warlike affairs, as 
indeed they are expected to be. ‘*' The want of 
courage in a chief,’’ saith one of their proverbs, 
**is the standard of revolt.’’ ‘They are at once 
very inclined and well calculated for hostilities, as 
the rulers of Morocco have frequently found ; for 
the mutual jealousies of the mountain chiefs, seem 
to be the only causes which preserve to those 
rulers the shadow of authority over the tribes. 

Such is the country, and such are the hordes of 
Morocco. Her destinies appear to be advancing ; 
but the plot has not yet sufficiently ripened. Mar- 
shal Bugeaud has broken ground, and finds that 
the Moroquin chief has ‘‘ received no permission 
from his emperor to make war;’’ so that all 
seems smooth enough at present. To the ques- 
tion as to the ultimate intentions of France, it 


dreaded as rovers, they never were good sailors, | may be replied, Nous verrons. 
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284 THE STOLEN CHILD. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE STOLEN CHILD. 


Ir was towards the commencement of the month 
of December, 1825, that I was going down the 
Mississippi in the steam-boat Feliciana. We had 
arrived in the neighborhood of Hopefield, Hamp- 
stead county, when one of our paddles struck 
against a sawyer,* and was broken to pieces. We 
were obliged in consequence to cast anchor before 
the town. 

Hopefield is a small town on the west bank of 
the river, about six hundred miles above New 
Orleans, and five hundred below the junction of the 
Ohio and Mississippi. It consisted, at the time of 
which I speak, of about fifteen houses, two of 
which were taverns and shops of the usual kind 
found in such places—their stock in trade consist- 
ing of a cask or two of whisky, a couple of dozen 
knives and forks, a few colored handkerchiefs, 
some earthenware, lead, powder, and the like. 
Our party was composed of ten ladies, the same 
number of young men, and several elderly gentle- 
men. Nothing appears so desirable, during a 
long voyage in a river steam-boat, as a stroll upon 
shore ; and, as there was nothing to be done at 
Hopefield, the proposal of one of our number to 
take a ramble in the forest, was met with unquali- 
fied approbation by all the young men. We equip- 
ped ourselves each with a rifle, and a bottle of 
wine or brandy, to keep the vapors of the swamps 
out of our throats; the son of one of the tavern- 
keepers, who offered himself as a guide, was load- 
ed with a mighty ham and a bag of biscuits, 
which we procured from the steam-boat; and, 
thus provided, we sallied forth on our expedition, 
attended by the good wishes of the ladies, who 
accompanied us a few hundred yards into the wood, 
and then left us to pursue our march. 

I have often had occasion to notice, that the 
first entrance into one of our vast American forests 
is apt to reduce the greatest talker to silence. In 
the present instance, I found the truth of this 
remark fully confirmed. Whether it was the sub- 
dued half-light of the luxuriant wilderness through 
which we were passing, the solemn stillness, only 
broken by the rustling of the dead leaves under our 
feet, or the colossal dimensions of the mighty 
trees, that rose like so many giants around us, 
that wrought upon the imagination, I cannot say ; 
but it is certain that my companions, who were 
mostly from the northern states, and had never be- 
fore been beyond Albany or the Saratoga springs, 
became at once silent, and almost sad. The leaves 
of the cotton-tree, that giant of the south-western 
forests, had already assumed the tawny hues of 
latter autumn; only here and there a streak of 
sunbeam, breaking through the canopy of branches 


* The local name for large tree-trunks which get par- 
tially buried in the mud, one end sticking up just bow 
the surface of the water. They cause frequent accidents 
to the steam-boats on the Mississippi. 





that spread over our heads, brought out the last 
tints of green now fast fading away, and threw a 
strange sparkling ray, a bar of light, across our 
path. Here was a magnolia with its snow-white 
blossoms, or a catalpa with its long cucumber- 
shaped fruit, amongst which the bright-hued red 
birds and paroquets glanced and fluttered. 

We walked for some time through the forest, 
amused more than once by the proceedings of two 
young clerks from Boston, who saw a wild animal 
in every thicket, and repeatedly levelled their guns 
at some bear or panther, which turned out to be 
neither more nor less than a bush or tree-stump. 
They pestered our guide with all sorts of simple 
questions, which he, with a true backwoodsman’s 
indifference, left fur the most part unanswered. 
After about an hour, we found ourselves on the 
borders of a long and tolerably wide swamp, 
formed by the overflowings of the river, and which 
stretched for some five miles from north to south, 
with a broad patch of clear bright-green water in 
the centre. The western bank was covered with 
a thick growth of palmettos, the favorite cover of 
deer, bears, and even panthers ; and this cover we 
resolved to beat. We divided ourselves into two 
parties, the first of which, consisting of the New 
Englanders, and accompanied by the guide, was to 
go round the northern extremity of the swamp, 
while we were to take a southerly direction, and 
both to meet behind the marsh, on a certain path 
which led through a thicket of wild plum-trees and 
acacias. Our guide's instructions were not the 
clearest, and the landmarks he gave us were only 
intelligible to a thorough backwoodsman ; but as 
too many questions would probably have puzzled 
him, without making matters clearer to us, we set 
off, trusting to our eyes and ears, and to the 
pocket-compasses with which several of us were 
provided. 

After another hour’s walk, during which we 
had seen nothing but wild pigeons and squirrels, 
and a few mocassin snakes warming themselves in 
the sunbeams, which latter, on our approach, drew 
hastily back under the heaps of dry leaves, we 
arrived at the southern extremity of the swamp. 
Proceeding a short distance westward, we then 
took a northerly direction, along the edge of the 
palmetto field, with the marsh upon our right 
hand. It was a sort of cane-brake we were pass- 
ing through, firm footing, and with grass up to 
our knees ; the shore of the swamp or lake was 
overgrown with lofty cedars, shooting out of wa- 
ter four or five feet deep, which reflected their 
circular crowns. The broad streak of water 
looked like a huge band of satin, and the slightest 
motion of the leaves was immediately perceptible 
in the mirror beneath them. From time to time, 
the least possible breeze rustled through the trees, 
and curled the water with a tiny ripple. ‘The wa- 
ter itself was of the brightest emerald-green ; and 
the forest of palmetto stems that grew along the 
edge, was reflected in it like myriads of swords 
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and lances. In the small creeks and inlets, flocks 
of swans, pelicans, and wild geese, were sunning 
themselves, and pluming their feathers for their 
winter flight. They allowed us to come within a 
score of paces of them, and then flew away with a 
rushing, whirring noise. 

We had been for some time plodding patiently 
along, when our attention was suddenly attracted 
by a slow but continued rustling amongst the pal- 
mettos. Something was evidently cautiously ap- 
proaching us, but whether panther, stag, or bear, 
we could not tell—probably the last. We gave a 
glance at our rifles, cocked them, and pressed a 
few paces forward amongst the canes ; when sud- 
denly a bound and a cracking noise, which grew 
rapidly more distant, warned us that the animal 
had taken the alarm. One of our companions, who 
had as yet never seen a bear-hunt, ran forward as 
fast as the palmettos would allow him, and was 
soon out of sight. Unfortunately we had no dogs, 
and after half an hour’s fruitless beating about, 
during which we started another animal, within 
sight or shot of which we were unable to get, we 
became convinced that we should have to meet our 
friends empty-handed. It was now time to pro- 
ceed to the place of rendezvous, on the further 
side of the palmetto field, which was about half a 
mile wide. The man who had gone after the 
bear, had rejoined us, and from him we learned 
that the brake was bordered on the western side 
by a dense thicket of wild-plum, apple, and acacia 
trees, through which there was not the least sign 
of a path. On arriving there, we saw that his 
account was a correct one; and, to add to our 
difficulties, the nature of the ground in our front 
now changed, and the cane-brake sank down into 
2 sort of swampy bottom, extending to the north- 
ern extremity of the lake. Our situation was an 
embarrassing one. Before us, an impassable 
swamp; to our right, water; to our left, an im- 
penetrable thicket ; and four hours out of the eight 
that had been allotted to us already elapsed. 
There seemed nothing to be done but to retrace 
our steps; but, before doing so, we resolved to 
make a last effort to find a path. To this end we 
separated, taking different directions, and for 
nearly half an hour we wandered through the 
thicket, amongst bushes and brambles, tearing and 
scratching ourselves to no purpose. At last, when 
[ for one was about to abandon the search in de- 
spair, a loud hurrah gave notice that the path was 
found. We were soon all grouped around the 
lucky discoverer; but to our considerable disap- 
pointment, instead of finding him at the entrance 
of the wished-for road, we beheld him gravely 
contemplating a cow, which was cropping the 
grass quite undisturbed by our approach. Never- 
theless, this was no bad find, if we could only as- 
certain whether it was a stray cow that had wan- 
dered far from its home, or a beast of regular 
habits that passed each night in its master’s cow- 
house. An Ohioman solved the question, by 
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pointing out that the animal had evidently been 
milked that morning; and as we were debating 
how we should induce Brindle to proceed in the 
direction of its domicile, he settled that difficulty 
also, by firing off his rifle so close to the beast’s 
tail, that the bullet carried off a patch of hair, and 
grazed the skin. The cow gave a tremendous 
spring, and rushed through a thicket, as if a score 
of wolves had been at its heels. We followed, 
and the brute led us to a tolerably good path 
through the wilderness, which we had thought 
impenetrable. It was doubtless the path that was 
to take us to the appointed place of meeting ; and 
we now slackened our pace, and followed the cow's 
trail more leisurely. We had proceeded about a 
mile, when a strong light in the distance made us 
aware that we were coming to a clearing; and on 
arriving at the place, we found several maize fields 
enclosed by hedges, and a log-house, the smoking 
chimney of which bespoke the presence of inhabi- 
tants. 

The dwelling was pleasantly situated on a gen- 
tle slope, roofed with clapboards, and having sta- 
bles and other out-houses in its rear, such as one 
usually finds in backwood settlements of the more 
comfortable kind. Peach-trees were trailed against 
the house, in front of which stood some groups of 
papaws. The whole place had a rural and agree- 
able aspect. 

We were scarcely within the hedge that sur- 
rounded the domain, when a brace of bull-dogs 
rushed upon us with open jaws. We were keep- 
ing off the furious brutes with some difficulty, 
when a man came out of the barn, and, upon see- 
ing us, again entered it. After a few moments, 
he appeared for a second time, in company with 
two negroes, who were leading by the horns 
the very same cow which we had so uncere- 
moniously compelled to become our guide. We 
greeted the man with a ‘‘ good-morning ;’’ but he 
made no answer, merely gazing hard at us with a 
cold sullen look. He wasa tall, broad-shouldered, 
powerful man, with an expressive, but extraordi- 
narily sad, gloomy, and almost repulsive counte- 
nance. There was a restless excitement of man- 
ner about him, which struck us at the very first 
glance. 

‘*A fine morning,’ said I, approaching the 
stranger. 

No answer. The man was holding the cow by 
one horn, and staring at the tail, from which a drop 
or two of blood was falling. 

‘* How far is it from here to Hopefield?”’ asked I. 

** Far enough for you never to get there, if it’s 
you who’ve been drivin’ my cow,’’ was the threa- 
tening reply. 

**And if we had driven your cow,”’ said I, ** you 
would surely not take it amiss? It was a mere 
accident.’’ 

** Such accidents don’t often happen. People 
don’t shoot cows, if they have n’t a mind to Gat 
other folk’s beef.”’ 
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**'You do not suppose,’ said the Ohioman, 
** that we should wish to hurt your cow—we, who 
have no other intention but to shoot a few turkeys 
for the voyage. We are passengers by the Feli- 
ciana—one of our paddles is broken; and that is 
the reason that our boat is at anchor in front of 
Hopefield, and that we are here.”’ 

This circumstantial explanation seemed to pro- 
duce little effect on the backwoodsman. He made 
no reply. We walked towards the house, and, on 
stepping in, found a woman there, who scarcely 
looked at us, or seemed aware of our entrance. 
There was the same appearance of fixed grief upon 
her countenance that we had remarked in the man ; 
only with the difference, that the expression was 
less morose and fierce, but on the other hand more 
mournful. 

**Can we have something to eat?”’ said I to the 
woman. 

‘* We don’t keep a tavern,”’ was the answer. 

‘*The other party cannot be far off,’’ said one 
of my companions. ‘‘ We will give them a sign 
of our whereabout.’”? And so saying, he passed 
out at the door and walked a few paces in the di- 
rection of a cotton field. 

**Stop!’’ cried the backwoodsman, suddenly, 
placing himself before him. ‘‘ Not a step further 
shall you go, till you satisfy me who you are, and 
where from.’’ 

** Who and where from?’’ replied our comrade, 
a young doctor of medicine from Tennessee. 


‘*That is what neither you nor any other man 


If i’m 
And as 


shall know who asks after such a fashion. 
not mistaken we are in a free country.” 
he spoke he fired off his rifle. 

The report of the piece was echoed so magnifi- 
cently from the deep forests which surrounded the 
plantation, that my other companions raised their 
guns to their shoulders, with the intention of firing 
also. I made them a sign in time to prevent it. 
Although there could hardly be any real danger to 
be apprehended, it appeared to me advisable to hold 
ourselves prepared for whatever might happen. 
The next moment a shot was heard—the answer 
to our signal. 

‘* Keep yourself quiet,”’ said I to the backwoods- 
man, ‘our companions and their guide will soon 
he here. As to your cow, you can hardly have so 
little common sense as to suppose that five travel- 
lers would shoot a beast that must be perfectly 
useless to them.”’ 

As I left off speaking, there emerged from the 
forest our other detachment and the guide, the lat- 
ter carrying two fat turkeys. He greeted the 
backwoodsman as an old acquaintance, but with a 
degree of sympathy and compassion in the tone of 
his salutation which contrasted strangely with his 
usual rough, dry manner. 

** Well, Mr. Clarke,’’ said he, ‘* heard nothing 
yet? Iam sorry for it—very sorry.” 

The backwoodsman made no reply, but his rigid 
sturdy mien softened, and his eyes, as I thought, 
glistened with moisture, 
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‘* Mistress Clarke,’ said our guide to the wo- 
man, who was standing at the house-door, ‘‘ these 
gentlemen here wish for a snack. They've 
plenty of everything, if you'll be so good as to 
cook it.” 

The woman stood without making any reply : 
the man was equally silent. ‘There was a sort of 
stubborn, surly manner about them, which I had 
never before witnessed in backwoods-people. 

“Well,” said the doctor, ‘we need expect 
nothing here. We are only losing time. Let us 
sit down on a tree-trunk, and eat our ham and bis- 
cuits.” 

The guide made us a significant sign, and then 

stepping up to the woman, spoke to her in a low 
and urgent tone. She did not, however, utter a 
word. 
‘* Mistress,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘ something must 
have happened to you or your family, to put you 
so out of sorts. We are strangers, but we are not 
without feelings. Tell us what is wrong. There 
may be means of helping you.”” 

The man looked up; the woman shook her 
head. 

‘* What is it that troubles you?’ said I, ap- 
proaching her. ‘Speak out. Help often comes 
when least expected.’’ 

The woman made me no answer, but stepped 
up to our guide, took a turkey and the ham from 
him, and went into the house. We followed, sat 
down at the table, and produced our bottles. The 
backwoodsman placed glasses before us. We 
pressed him to join us, but he obstinately declined 
our invitation, and we at last became weary of 
wasting good words on him. Our party consisted, 
as before mentioned, of ten persons: two bottles 
were soon emptied ; and we were beginning to get 
somewhat merry whilst talking over our morning’s 
ramble, when our host suddenly got up from his 
seat in the chimney corner, and approached the 
table. 

‘**Gemmen,”’ said he, ‘‘ you mus’ n’t think me 
uncivil if I tell you plainly, that I can have no 
noise made in my house. It an’t a house to larf 
in—that itan’t, by G—!”” And having so spoken 
he resumed his seat, leant his head upon both 
hands, and relapsed into his previous state of 
gloomy reverie. 

“* We ask pardon,” said we; “but really we 
had no idea that our cheerfulness could annoy 
you.” 

The man made no reply, and half an hour pass- 
ed away in whisperings and conjectures. At the 
end of that time, a negro girl came in to spread the 
table for our meal. 

After much entreaty, our host and hostess were 
prevailed on to sit down with us. The former 
took a glass of brandy, and emptied it at a draught. 
We filled it again; he drank it off, and it was 
again replenished. After the third glass, a deep 
sigh escaped him. The cordial had evidently 
revived him. 

‘**Gemmen,”’ said he, ‘ you will have thought 
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me rough and stubborn enough, when I met you 
as you had been huntin’ my cow; but I see now 
who I have to do with. But may I be shot my- 
self, if, whenever I find him, I don’t send a bullet 
through his body ; and I’ll be warrant it shall hin- 
der his stealin’ any more children.”’ 

‘Steal children!”’ repeated I. 
your negroes been stolen ?”’ 

‘‘One of my niggers, man! My son, my only 
son! Her child!’’ continued he, pointing to his 
wife. ‘*Our boy, the only one remaining to us 
out of five, whom the fever carried off before our 
eyes. As bold and smart a boy as any in the 
back woods! Here we set ourselves down in the 
wilderness, worked day and night, went through 
toil and danger, hunger and thirst, heat and cold. 
And for what! Here we are alone, deserted, 
childless ; with nothin’ left for us but to pray and 
cry, to curse and groan. No help; all in vain. I 
shall go out of my mind, I expect. If he were 
dead !—if he were lyin’ under the hillock yonder 
beside his brothers, I would say nothin’. He 
gave, and He has a right to take away! But, 
Almighty God !’”"——— And the man uttered a cry 
so frightful, so heart-rending, that the knives and 
forks fell from our hands, and a number of negro 
women and children came rushing in to see what 
was the matter. We gazed at him in silence. 

‘** God only knows,’’ continued he, and his head 
sank upon his breast; then suddenly starting up, 
he drank off glass after glass of brandy, as fast as 
he could pour it out. 

** And how and when did this horrible theft 
occur *’’ asked we. 

“The woman can tell you about it,’’ was the 
answer. 

The woman had left the table, and now sat sob- 
bing and weeping upon the bed. It was really a 
heartbreaking scene. The doctor got up, and led 
her to the table. We waited till she became 
more composed, anxiously expecting her account 
of this horrible calamity. 

“Tt was four weeks yesterday,’’ she began; 
‘Mister Clarke was in the forest; I was in the 
fields, looking after the people, who were gather- 
ing in the maize. I had been there some time, 
and by the sun it was already pretty near eleven ; 
but it was as fine a morning as ever was seen on 
the Mississippi, and the niggers don’t work well if 
there ’s not somebody to look after them—so I 
remained. At last it was time to get the people’s 
dinner ready, and I left the field. I don’t know 
what it was, but I had scarcely turned towards the 
house, when it seemed as if somebody called to 
me to run as fast as I could ; a sort of fear and un- 
easiness came over me, and I ran all the way to 
the house. When I got there I saw little Cesy, our 
black boy, sitting on the threshold, and playing 
allalone. I thought nothing of this, but went into 
the kitchen, without suspecting anything wrong. 
As I was turning about amongst the pots and ket- 
tles, I thought suddenly of my Dougal. I threw 
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down what I had in my hand, and ran to the door. 
Cesy came to meet me: ‘ Missi,”’ said he, ‘* Dou- 
gal is gone !’’ 

** Dougal is gone!’ cried I. 
gone to, Cesy?”’ 

** Don’t know,”’ said Cesy ; “‘ gone away with 
a man on horseback.’’ 

**With a man on horseback?’’ said I. 
God’s name, where can he be gone to? 
does all this mean, Cesy ?”’ 

** Don’t know,”’ said Cesy. 

** And who was the man? Did he go willing- 
ly 2? 

**No! he didn’t go willingly!”’ said Cesy: 
** but the man got off his horse, put Dougal upon 
it, and then jumped up behind him, and rode 
away.” 

** And you don’t know the man?”’ 

‘* No, missi!”’ 

“Think again, Cesy,” cried I; “for God’s 
sake, remember. Don’t you know the man?”’ 

** No,”’ said the child, ‘* I don’t know him.”’ 

** Did n’t you see what he looked liket Was 
he black or white ?”’ 

‘**T don’t know,”’ said Cesy, crying ; ‘‘ he hada 
red flannel shirt over his face !”’ 

‘* Was it neighbor Syms, or Banks, or Med- 
ling, or Barnes ?”’ 

‘*No!’’ whined Cesy. 

‘*Gracious God!’’ cried I. ‘* What is this? 
What is become of my poor child?”’ I ran back- 
wards and forwards into the forest, through the 
fields. Icalled out. I looked everywhere. At 
last I ran to where the people were at work, and 
fetched Cesy’s mother. I thought she would be 
able to make him tell something more about my 
child. She ran to the house with me, promised 
him cakes, new clothes, everything in the world ; 
but he could tell nothing more than he had already 
told me. At last Mister Clarke came.” 

Here the woman paused, and looked at her 
husband. 

‘‘When I came home,” continued the latter, 
‘*the woman was nearly distracted ; and I saw 
directly that some great misfortune had happened. 
But I should never have guessed what it really 
was. When she told me, I said, to comfort her, 
that one of the neighbors must have taken the 
child away, though I didn’t think it myself; for 
none of the neighbors would have allowed them- 
selves such a freedom with my only child. I 
should n’t have thanked ’em for it, I can tell you. 
I called Cesy, and asked him again what the man 
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was like ; if he had a blue or a black coat? He 
said it was blue. ‘ What sort of a horse?’ ‘A 
brown one.’ ‘ What road he had taken?’ ‘ That 


road !’ answered the boy, pointing to the swamp. 
I sent all my niggers, men, women, and children, 
round to the neighbors, to seek for the child, and 
tell them what had happened. I myself followed 
the path that the robber had taken, and found hoof 
prints upon it. I tracked them to the creek, but 
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there I lost the trail. The man must have got 
into a boat, with his horse and the child, had per- 
haps crossed the Mississippi, or perhaps gone 
down the stream. Who could tell where he would 
land? It might be ten, twenty, fifty, or a hun- 
dred miles lower down. I was terribly fright- 
ened, and I rode on to Hopefield. There nothing 
had been seen or heard of my child; but all the 
men got on their horses to help me to find him. 
The neighbors came also, and we sought about 
for a whole day and night. No trace or track was 
to be found. Nobody had seen either the child or 
the man who had carried him off. We beat the 
woods for thirty miles round my house, crossed 
the Mississippi, went up as far as Memphis, and 
down to Helena and the Yazoo river ; nothing was 
to be seen or heard. We came back as we went 
out, empty-handed and discouraged. When I got 
home, | found the whole county assembled at my 
house. Again we set out ; again we searched the 
forest through ; every hollow tree, every bush and 
thicket, was looked into. Of bears, stags, and 
panthers there were plenty, but no signs of my 
boy. On the sixth day I came home again ; but 
my home was become hateful to me—everything 
vexed and disgusted me. My clothes and skin 
were torn off by the thorns and briars, my very 
bones ached ; but I didn’t feel it. It was nothing 
to what I suffered in my mind. 

**On the second day after my return, I was 
lying heart and body sick in bed, when one of the 
neighbors came in, and told me that he had just 
seen, at Hopefield, a man from Muller county, 
who told him that a stranger had been seen on the 
road to New Madrid, whose description answered 
to that which Cesy had given of the child-stealer. 
It was a man with a blue coat and a brown horse, 
and a child upon his saddle. I forgot my sickness 
and my sore bones, bought a new horse—for I had 
ridden mine nearly to death—and set out directly, 
rode day and night, three hundred miles, to New 
Madrid, and when I arrived there, sure enough I 
found the man who had been described to me, and 
a child with him. But it was not my child! The 
man belonged to New Madrid, and had been on a 
journey with his son into Maller county. 

**T don’t know how I got home again. Some 
people found me near Hopefield, and brought me 
to my house. I had fever, and was raving for ten 
days; and during that time the neighbors adver- 
tised the thing in all the papers in Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. We had 
ridden altogether thousands of miles, but it was 
no use. No!’’ continued he, with a deep groan ; 
‘*if my child had died of a fever, if he had fallen 
in with a bear or panther, and been killed, it would 
be bitter, bitter sorrow—he was my last child. 
But, merciful God—stolen! My son, my poor 
child, stolen !”’ 

And the man cried aloud, sprang from his seat, 
and wrung his hands and wept like an infant. Even 
his wife had not shown such utter agony of grief. 





** When I go to work,’’ continued he, after a 
pause, ‘‘ my little Dougal seems to stand before 
me, and my hands fall to my sides, as stiff and 
heavy as though they were lead. I look round, 
but no Dougal is there. When I go to bed, I put 
his bed beside mine, and call him, but no one an- 
swers. Sleeping or waking, my poor boy is al- 
ways before me. Would to God I were dead! I 
have cursed and sworn, prayed and supplicated, 
wept and groaned, but all—all in vain!” 

I have seen many persons suffering from dis- 
tress of mind, but never did I meet with one whose 
sorrow was so violent and overpowering as that of 
this backwoodsman. We did our utmost to con- 
sole him, and to inspire him with new hope, but 
he was inconsolable ; his eyes were fixed, he had 
fallen into a sort of apathy, and I doubt if he even 
heard what was said to him. We ourselves were 
so affected that our words seemed almost to choke 
us. Time pressed, however; it was impossible 
for us to remain any longer, nor could we have 
done any good by so doing. We shook the un- 
fortunate couple by the hand, promised to do all 
in our power to learn something of their child’s 
fate, and took our departure. 

It was six weeks after the time above referred 
to, that I found myself compelled by business to 
make a journey to Natchez. I had often thought 
of poor Clarke’s misfortune, and, in conjunction 
with my friends, had done all in my power to dis- 
cover the villain who had robbed him of his child. 
Hitherto all our endeavors liad been fruitless. The 
facts were circulated in every newspaper, were 
matter of conversation at every tea-table in the 
country ; rewards were offered, researches made, 
but not the smallest trace of the boy or his stealer 
was to be found. 

It was a bright January afternoon when I landed 
at Natchez. In company with some acquaint- 
ances, I was ascending the little hill between the 
lower and upper town, when we heard an unusual 
noise and bustle ; and on reaching the summit, we 
saw a crowd assembled before the door of Justice 
Bonner’s house. Upon going to see what was the 
matter, we found that the mob consisted of the 
better class of people in Natchez, both women and 
men, but especially the former. Every face wore 
an expression of interest and anxiety; and upon 
making inquiry, we learned that the child-stealer 
had been at length discovered—or rather, that a 
man had been taken up on strong suspicion of his 
having stolen Mr. Clarke’s son, of Hampstead 
county. I was heartily rejoiced at the news, and 
endeavored to press forward through the throng, 
in hopes of hearing some particulars; but the 
crowd was so dense that it was impossible to get 
through. I stood there for nearly two hours, the 
concourse all the while increasing, none stirring 
from the places they occupied, while every adja- 
cent window was filled with eager, anxious faces. 

At last the door opened, and the prisoner, 
guarded by two constables, and followed by the 
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tion of the town prison. ‘* ‘That is he!’’ whis- 
pered the women to one another, with pale faces 
and trembling voices, clasping their children tight- 
er, as though fearful they would be snatched from 
them. The countenance of the culprit was the 
most repulsive 1 had ever seen—a mixture of bru- 
tal obstinacy and low cunning, with a sort of sneer- 
ing, grinning expression. His small green-gray 
eyes were fixed upon the ground ; but as he passed 
through the lane opened by the crowd, he from 
time to time partially raised them, and threw side- 
long and malicious glances at the bystanders. He 
was rather above the middle height, his complex- 
ion of a dirty grayish color, his cheeks hollow, his 
lips remarkably thick and coarse, his whole ap- 
pearance in the highest degree wild and disgust- 
ing. His dress consisted of an old worn-out blue 
frock, trousers of the same color, a high-crowned 
shabby hat, and tattered shoes. ‘The impression 
which his appearance made might be read in the 
pale faces of the spectators. They gazed after 
him with a sort of hopeless look as he walked 
away. ‘‘If that is the man who stole the child,”’ 
murmured several, ‘‘ there is no hope. The boy 
is lost!’’ I extricated myself from the throng, 
and hastened to Justice Bonner, with whom I was 
acquainted, and who gave me the following par- 
ticulars. 

About four weeks after our excursion in the 
neighborhood of Hopefield, Clarke had received a 
letter, signed Thomas Tully, and stamped with 
the Natchez postmark. ‘The contents were to the 
effect that his child was still living ; that the writer 
of the letter knew where he was, and that, if Mr. 
Clarke would enclose a fifty-dollar bank-note in 
his answer, he should receive further information. 
On receipt of the said sum, the writer said he 
would indicate a place to which Mrs. Clarke might 
repair, unaccompanied, and there, upon payment 
of two hundred dollars more, the child should be 
delivered up. 

Upon receiving this letter, the unfortunate fa- 
ther consulted with his friends and neighbors ; and, 
by their advice, he wrote immediately to the post- 
master at Natchez, informing him of the circum- 
stances, and requesting that the person who ap- 
plied for his answer might be detained. Four 
days afterwards, a man came to the window of the 
post-office, and inquired if there was any letter to 
the address of Thomas Tully. The postmaster 
pretended to be searching for the letter amongst a 
pile of others, and meanwhile a constable, who 
was in attendance, went round and captured the 
applicant. Upon the examination of the latter, it 
appeared that he was an Irishman, who had some 
time previously been hanging about Natchez, and 
had endeavored to establish a school there. As 
he, however, had been unable to give any satisfac- 
tory account of himself, of where he came from, 
or what he had been doing up to that time, and as 
his manner and appearance were moreover in the 
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sheriff, came out of the house, and took the direc- | highest degree suspicious and repulsive, he had 





not succeeded in his plan, and the few parents 
who sent their children to him had speedily with- 
drawn them. He was known at Natchez by the 
name of Thomas Tully, nor did he now deny that 
that was his name, or that he had sent the letter, 
which was written in a practised schoolmasterlike 
hand. It was further elicited that he was perfeet- 
ly acquainted with the paths and roads between 
Natchez and Hopefield, and in the neighborhood 
of those two places, as well as with the swamps, 
creeks, and rivers there adjacent. He was fully 
committed, till such time as the father of the stolen 
child should be made acquainted with the result 
of the examination. 

In five days Clarke arrived with the negro boy 
Cesar. The whole town showed the greatest 
sympathy with the poor man’s misfortune; the 
lawyers offered him their services free of charge, 
and a second examination of the prisoner took 
place. Everything possible was done to induce 
the latter to confess what had become of the child ; 
but to all questions he opposed an obstinate si- 
lence. The negro boy did not recognize him. At 
last he declared that he knew nothing of the stolen 
child, and that he had only written the letter in 
the hope of extorting money from the father. 
Hardly, however, had this been written down, 
when he turned to Clarke, with an infernal grin 
upon his countenance, and said, ‘* You have per- 
secuted and hunted me like a wild beast, but I will 
make you yet more wretched than you are able to 
make me.’’ He then proceeded to inform him of 
a certain place where he would find his child’s 
clothes. 

Clarke immediately set out with a constable to 
the indicated spot, found the clothes, as he had 
been told he would do, and returned to Natchez. 
The accused was again put at the bar, and said, 
after frequently contradicting himself, that the 
child was still alive, but that, if they kept him 
longer in prison, it would inevitably die of hun- 
ger. Nothing could persuade him to say where 
the boy was, or to give one syllable-of further ex- 
planation. 

Meantime the quarter-sessions commenced, and 
the prisoner was brought up for trial. An im- 
mense coneourse of persons had assembled to 
witness the proceedings in this remarkable case. 
Everything was done to induce the aceused to 
confess, but all in vain. Promises of free pardon, 
and even of reward, were made to him, if he told 
where the child was; but the man maintained an 
obstinate silence. He at last again ehanged his 
story, retracted his previous deelaration as to his 
knowledge of where the boy was, said he had 
found the clothes, which he had recognized by the 
descriptions that had been everywhere advertised, 
and that it was that which had put it into his head 
to write to the father, in hopes of making his profit 
by so doing. In the absence of witnesses, although 
there was strong suspicion, there could be no proof 
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of his having committed the crime in question. 
In America, circumstantial evidence is always re- 
ceived with extreme caution and reluctance ; and 
even the fact of the child’s clothes having been 
found in the place the prisoner had pointed out, 
was insufficient to induce the jury to find the latter 
guilty of the capital charge brought against him. 
Many of the lawyers, indeed, were of opinion, 
that the man’s last story was true, that he had 
found the clothes, and, being a desperate character 
and in needy circumstances, had written the letter 
for purposes of extortion. Of this offence only 
was he found guilty, and condemned, as a vagrant 
and impostor, to a few months’ imprisonment. By 
the American laws no severer punishment could 
be awarded. This one, however, was far from 
satisfying the public. There was something so 
infernal in the malignant sneer of the culprit, in 
the joy with which he contemplated the sufferings 
of the bereaved father, and the anxiety of the nu- 
merous friends of the latter, that a shudder of 
‘horror and disgust had frequently run through the 
court during the trial. Even the coolest and most 
practised lawyers had not been free from this emo- 
tion, and they declared that they had never wit- 
nessed such obduracy. 

The inhabitants of Natchez, especially of the 
upper town, are, generally speaking, a highly in- 
telligent and respectable class of people ; but upon 
this occasion they lost all patience and self-control, 
and proceeded to an extreme measure, which only 
‘the peculiar circumstances of the case could in any 
degree justify. Without previous notice, they as- 
sembled in large numbers upon the night of the 
31st of January, with a firm determination to cor- 
rect for once the mildness of the laws, and to take 
the punishment of the criminal into their own 
hands. They opened the prison, brought out the 
culprit, and after tying him up, a number of stout 
negroes proceeded to flog him severely with whips 
of bullock’s hide. 

For a long time the man bore his punishment 
with extraordinary fortitude, and remained obsti- 
nately silent when questions were put to him con- 
cerning the stolen child. At last, however, he 
could bear the pain no longer, and promised a full 
confession. He named a house on the banks of 
the Mississippi, some fifty miles from Natchez, the 
owner of which, he said, knew where the child 
was to be found. 

The sheriff had, of course, not been present at 
these Lynch-law proceedings, of which he was 
not aware till they were over, but of which he 
probably in secret did not entirely disapprove. No 
sooner, however, was he told of the confession 
that had been extorted from the prisoner, than he 
set off at once in the middle of the night, accom- 
panied by Clarke, for the house that had been 
pointed out. They arrived there at noon on the 
-following day, and found it inhabited by a respect- 
able family, who had heard of the child having 
‘been stolen, but beyond that, knew nothing of the 
matter. The mere suspicion of participation in 





such a crime, seemed in the highest degree pain- 
ful and offensive to them. It was soon made evi- 
dent that the prisoner had invented the story, in 
order to procure a cessation of his punishment of 
the previous night. 

The fatigues and constant disappointments that 
poor Clarke had endured, had worn him out, and 
at last again stretched him on a bed of sickness. 
His life was for a long time despaired of, but he 
finally recovered, and shortly afterwards the term 
of imprisonment to which the child-stealer (for the 
public persisted in considering Tully) had been 
condemned, expired. ‘There was no pretext for 
detaining him, and he was set at liberty. Clarke 
was advised to endeavor to obtain from him, by 
money and good treatment, some information con- 
cerning the child. Both father and mother threw 
themselves at the man’s feet, implored him to 
name his own reward, but to tell them what had 
become of their son. 

** You have flogged and imprisoned me,’’ re- 
plied the man, with one of his malicious grins ; 
**you would have hung me if you could; you 
have done all in your power to make me miserable. 
It is now my turn.” 

And he obstinately refused to say a word on the 
subject of the lost child. He left the town, ac- 
companied by Clarke, who clung to him like his 
shadow, in the constant hope that he would at last 
make a revelation. They crossed the Mississippi 
together, and on arriving behind Concordia, the 
bereaved father once more besought Tully to tell 
him what had become of his son, swearing that, if 
he did not do so, he would dog him day and night, 
but that he should never escape alive out of his 
hands. The man asked how long he would give 
him. ‘ Six-and-thirty hours’? was the reply. 
Tully walked on for some time beside Clarke and 
his wife, apparently deep in thought. On a sud- 
den he sprang upon the backwoodsman, snatched 
a pistol from his belt, and fired it at his head. 
The weapon missed fire. Tully saw that his mur- 
derous attempt had failed, aid apprehensive doubt- 
less of the punishment that it would entail, he 
leaped, without an instant’s hesitation, into the 
deepest part of a creek by which they were walk- 
ing. He sank immediately, the water closed over 
his head, and he did not once reiippear. His body 
was found a couple of hours afterwards, but no 
trace was ever discovered of the Stolen Child.* 





Porvtar Heattu.—The mean term of life di- 
minishes northwards in Great Britain. The highest 
is in the south-western counties, in the following 
order: Sussex 55, Hants 53, Dorset 55, Devon 56, 
Cornwall 55; the decrement in the last case is 
caused by the shorter lives of the miners. The 
county of Lancaster has a mean of 36, the lowest 
county ; in which Liverpool rates at 26. Human 
life in Devon is on the average ; therefore 20 years 
longer than in Lancaster and 30 longer than in 
Liverpool. 


* Various oe of the above incident may be 
found in the Mississippi newspapers. of the years 1825-6, 
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From the North British Review. 


t by the Commussioners for the British Fish- 
ertes Hf their Proceedings, 1842. Printed in pur- 
suance of the Acts 48th Geo. III., c. 110, s. 7, 
and 55th Geo. III., ¢. 94, s. 4. 


Tuere are scarcely any two nations in Europe 
that differ more widely in character, than one not 
inconsiderable portion of the population of Scotland 
differs from all its other portions. Our common 
people seem in no degree less like those of Mus- 
covy or of Spain, than they are unlike the men 
and women of the same race with themselves, who 
inhabit the fishing villages of our coasts ;—surely 
a curious fact; and certainly one of prominence 
enough, to have made such an impression on the 
popular imagination, that we find it embodied al- 
most everywhere in the neighborhood of our fishing 
communities, in vague traditions, that assign to the 
fishermen a different origin from the other people 
of the district. In some localities, as on the coast 
of Buchan, the fishers are regarded as derived 
from an ancient colony of Flemings, and as still 
retaining not only national peculiarities of charac- 
ter, but also distinctive traits of form and feature, 
especially noticeable, it is said, among the women. 
In the vicinity of one fishing village of Fife, we 
are told that the inhabitants are the descendants 
of a crew of shipwrecked foreigners, of uncertain 
lineage, who were thrown on the coast rather more 
than two centuries ago; in the vicinity of another, 
that the inhabitants settled in the country from 
Holland, during the period of insecurity and vio- 
lence at home, in which the United Provinces were 
struggling with Spain. Farther to the north, there 
are fishing communities that are represented as of 
Norwegian, and some that are said to be of Irish 
origin. We find them regarded almost every- 
where—except where, as in Sutherland, and the 
western coasts of Ross, they have been precipitated 
on their vocation from the interior, by compara- 
tively recent changes—as a race apart from those 
inhabitants of the country who draw their living 
from the mechanical arts, or the soil ;—an effect 
of the peculiarities of character which grow out 
of the fisherman’s profession, and the circumstances 
which inevitably attend it. So strongly marked is 
the professional character in this class, that it is 
found to neutralize in them the national character, 
and to take its place as national in reference to 
some other country, in the floating traditions of 
the people. 

Few common things impress the imagination 
more than an excursion through an agricultural 
district, with its one or two country towns, to some 
long-established fishing village. Let us instance, 
just for the recollections it may awaken, a walk 
taken through the rich agricultural district, in the 
neighborhood of Arbroath, to the fishing village 
of Achmithie—the- supposed scene of the walk so 
graphically described in the ‘“‘Antiquary.”’ The 
fields through which we pass, the farm-steadings, 
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the policies of the proprietary, the cottages, the 
towns, all bear, not only the stamp of their coun- 
try, but of their country at the present time. The 
hand of improvement, like that of a horologe, indi- 
cates the hour. The agriculture is Scottish agri- 
culture as its present date—agriculture based on 
the experiments of a century. The carefully hus- 
banded soil, occupied to the extreme edge of the 
narrow, well-kept hedges, the long drawn recti- 
linear furrows, the rich braird rising in well-defined 
lines, the absence of choking weeds, the skilfuily- 
arranged steadings, with here and there the tall] 
chimney of a steam-engine rising from their low 
roofs; the form of the implements employed in 
tillage, the heaps of draining-tiles, just prepared 
for laying down, the superior breed of the animals 
grazing in the fields, all unite in testifying that the 
growing necessities of the country—the demand 
made for larger supplies of food by its ever- 
increasing population, on the one hand, and for a 
larger return in the form of rent by a luxurious 
proprietary, on the other—have called out all the 
energies of the farmer, and compelled him to press 
into the service of his profession, whatever in 
science or art could be rendered available for mak- 
ing two blades grow where only one grew before. 
Even the farm-servant, though deteriorated, not 
improved, in character, by the change, bears in his 
very appearance the impress of the country and of 
the time. We see that he has become one of the 
agricultural machines of the new system, and em- 
phatically a hard working one. In the various 
towns and villages through which we pass, me- 
chanic labor is busy—we hear from cottage after 
cottage, in long lines of a quarter of a mile, the 
ceaseless strokes of the loom, and the monotofous 
rattle of the shuttle—the cartwright is busy in his 
shop, and the blacksmith at his forge. Some pale- 
faced weaver—pale, though he lives in the country 
—may be seen at his window snatching a hasty 
glance of his favorite newspaper or magazine, ac- 
quainting himself with what Parliament is doing, 
or what is perhaps more likely—for the chance is 
that he is a Radical, if not a Chartist—with what 
Parliament ought to be doing, but what it does not. 
There are comparatively few children in the lanes ; 
but we may hear, as we pass by, the murmur of the 
village school. The great machine of society is 
everywhere at work, for the age is peculiarly one 
in which it cannot afford to stand still ; but while 
the physical powers of the community are thus 
employed, the mental faculties, save in a few hap- 
less instances, do not stand still; there is more 
reading, though perhaps not of the most ennobling 
kind, than at any former period, and much more 
political discussion ; newspapers and magazines 
are multiplied far beyond precedent, and single 
literary journals possess more readers than com- 
posed the whole reading portion of Britain and Ire- 
land, when estimated by Burke little more than 
eighty years ago. The face of the country, and 
the appearance and occupation of the inhabitants 
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—the jealously fenced policy of the proprietor, with 
its lettered board denunciatory of pains and penal- 
ties against the intruder—not less than the cease- 
less clatter of treddles from the low-walled tene- 
ments that line the wayside—are characteristic of 
the Scottish race in their present stage of develop- 
ment, and of the relations which the various classes 
among them bear to each other. The wayfarers 
we meet are all Scottish ;—the gentleman farmer 
on his sleek riding horse, or with his family in his 
drosky ;—the secession minister returning on foot 
from a catechising ;—the unemployed journeyman, 
seeking work with his kit of tools slung over his 
shoulders ;—the cottager’s wife, in her Sunday 
gown, bearing her basket of eggs to the market. 
But we descend towards the cliffs, and enter the 
straggling fisher village, with its ranges of dingy 
cottages, and its corresponding ranges of fishy 
dunghills heaped high with shells, and sprinkled 
over with broken tufts of arboraceous zoophytes 
and fragments of mutilated star-fish. What first 
strikes the eye, if indeed the ear be not first salu- 
ted, is the vast number of ragged children, far 
beyond the proportion of other villages—dressed 
up, the boys in their fathers’ cast-off jackets, the 
girls in their mothers’ petticoats—and all uproa- 
rious, acute, quizzical, and mischievous. ‘They 
gather around the stranger, full of practical joke 
and fun; if he chances to be mounted on horse- 
back, there are laudable attempts made to scare 
the animal by shaking under its nose a breadth of 
superfluous jacket, or by some bold blow, dealt at 
a sudden sally by some urchin armed with a dried 
tangle from the beach. There is nothing partic- 
ularly malicious intended by the young savages, 
whose amazing number, in proportion to that of 
the grown inhabitants of the place, seems, so far 
as it is real, to be a result, as in Ireland, of the 
early marriages common to the class, and in the 
degree in which it is merely apparent, to the want 
of a school to shut up from the sight at least the 
teachable portion of them. ‘They are all before 
us in one noisy, frolicsome mob—not at all devoid, 
apparently, of that proud sense of superiority so 
natural to the wild man everywhere, which em- 
ploys, as its proper language in such circumstan- 
ces, the rough practical joke, the jeering laugh, the 
prompt nickname. But how striking the contrast 
between these embryo fishermen of the village and 
their grave sires. The imperturbably demure 
tabby never beguiled into a single frolic, does not 
less resemble the vivacious kitten, all activity and 
play. There is a staid, slow-moving noiselessness 
about the grown men, that belongs to no other 
class in Britain. Despite of the short blue jacket 
and glazed hat, it is impossible to mistake them for 
sailors. The sailor, instinct with a spirit of enjoy- 
ment—for his days spent on shore are holidays— 
and trained of necessity to maintain a strict watch, 
that takes cognizance of everything, is quick in his 
motions, and proverbially observant ; whereas the 
whole air of the fisherman speaks of a sluggish, 








inert, incurious gravity, that seems apathetically 
indifferent to every object around him. Even 
when employed in repairing his nets, or baiting his 
lines, his motions appear rather automatical than 
the efforts of volition. But in order rightly to 
transfer his peculiarities of mien and aspect, one 
would require rather the calotype than the pen. 
We know no instances in which they have been 
rendered with half such truthfulness of effect, as 
in Mr. Hill's exquisite calotypes of our Frith of 
Forth fishermen ; and it is a fact curiously illus- 
trative of the supposed foreign character of the 
class, that these pictures, pencilled by the agency 
of light, without exaggeration or error, always 
remind the connoisseur, not of the productions of 
the British but of the Dutch school. The figures 
seem invariably those of Dutch fishermen, as 
drawn by Ostade or Teniers. The women of the 
village we have come to visit, are found, like its 
adult male inhabitants and its children, to have a 
character of their own. The sex occupy among 
the fisher population a much more prominent place 
than the humbler women of the country generally. 
We find them busied at the out-door employments 
of the fisherman, preparing the solution of tan 
with which he imparts durability to his net yarns, 
or weaving or preparing the nets themselves, or 
bringing from the shore the shell-fish with which 
he baits his lines, or engaged in transferring the 
naked mollusca to the hook, or setting out to 
market with a load of fish on their back. Their 
employments are slavish, but not so their position 
in the community. They form the agents through 
which all its sales are effected—its men of busi- 
ness, who occupy the important place between the 
class who produce, and the classes who consume, 
and through whose hands all the money of the vil- 
lage must pass. And hence, apparently, the well- 
marked energy in their physiognomy and action, 
that contrasts so strongly with the staid and silent 
gravity of their husbands and brothers. Scott 
drew from nature in making Maggie Muckle- 
backit, the fisherman’s wife, talkative, forward, 
and bustling, and Saunders, the husband, taciturn 
and reserved. The women, like the men of the 
village, bear a peculiar air, the blended result of 
the character of their vestments, and of their ro- 
bust and active frames, strongly developed by their 
masculine labors. The petticoat, shortened to 
adapt it to their laborious employments, especially 
to the gathering of shell-fish, and the digging up 
the sand-worm for bait amid the wet sands of the 
ebb, falls, as in many of the nations of the conti- 
nent, only a little below the knee, and imparts to 
them a foreign look. Their love, too, of flaring 
colors—stripes of the broadest and brightest, 
flaunting calicoes, and gay napkins, adds further 
peculiarity to their costume. Among the many 
thousands who crowded from all parts of the 
country to Edinburgh two years ago to see the 
queen, her majesty, singled out, as strikingly 
different in appearance from any of the others, 
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the fisherwomen of Musselburgh and Newhaven. 
There is a picturesqueness in the accompaniments 
of the picture—in the backgrounds which relieve 
the various groups of figures, that greatly deepens 
the general impression ;—the rude and not over- 
clean huts, little touched by the improvements of 
centuries—the various rude implements of the pro- 
fession scattered in front—the nets hanging in 
brown wreaths from the horizontal pole—the large 
oblong baskets with their coiled lines in the centre, 
and bearing their adroitly baited hooks ranged in 
triple tiers on the edge—the pile of spare oars— 
the spread sail—the huge pot of boiling tan, send- 
ing up its seething steam in the sunshine from 
some quiet recess; and away in the distance, 
under the shadow of the overhanging cliffs, the 
boats of the community drawn up high on the 
beach. 

What mainly strikes in such a survey, after we 
have first marked the external peculiarities, is the 
stationary character of the fishermen, compared 
with that of all the other working men of the 
country. There have been scarce any improve- 
ments in the profession of the white-fisher for 
centuries. His circle of art is the identical circle 
of his great grandfather, who plied his lines and 
nets, when, according to Goldsmith, the herring- 
fishery employed all Grub-street—he is acquainted 
with exactly the same fishing banks, and exactly 
the same phenomena of tides and winds ; he sails 
in a boat of the same rude construction, and em- 
ploys implements that have undergone no change. 
His modes of thinking, too, have remained as 
stationary as his profession. In these times of 
general reading, there are not many fishing com- 
munities in Scotland that receive their magazine 
or newspaper. The news of the day reaches 
them at but second-hand, or reaches them not at 
all; but, as if in some sort to make amends, we 
may find among them more of the worn-out pre- 
judices and opinions of the past—in some instan- 
ces more of its obsolete language even, than any- 
where else. The superstitions of a district die last 
among its fishermen. If one wishes to acquaint 
oneself better than by books with the modes of 
thinking, and the degree of culture which charac- 
terized our common people ere the Reformation 
had given the country its parish and grammar 
schools, or theologic truth agitated and exercised 
the popular mind, the fisher communities of our 
coasts, may be found the best possible spheres of 
observation. They are isolated fragments of the 
past carried down to the present on the current of 
time, like sheets of ice, river-borne to the sea 
from some inland lake, that continue to bear, amid 
the brine in their frozen folds, the reeds, and 
heaths, and mosses, that had congregated around 
them in the far distant scene, in which they first 
acquired form and consistence. Whatever illus- 
trates the formation of character by exhibiting the 
influence of the agencies, physical and moral, 
whose long-continued operation produce such 
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striking diversities among the races of men, can- 
not be devoid of interest ; and it will be found that 
the country exhibits no diversity of the kind at 
once so strongly marked, and so easily traceable 
to its producing causes, as that furnished by our 
fishermen. Peculiarities as decided as those which 
mark iiational character, and which, as a class of 
our vaguer traditions testify, are popularly re- 
garded rather as distinctive of a race than of a 
profession, are found closely associated in this 
primitive class with the circumstances which have 
produced them. 

One of the first circumstances we would remark 
as peculiar, is that the profession of the fisherman 
furnishes employment, though not without long 
intervals of leisure, to the whole population of the 
fishing village, young and old. There is much 
time spent in procuring and preparing bait, and 
the consequent labor is of a kind in which the 
young people from seven years upwards can take a 
share ;—neither much strength nor skill are requir- 
ed in gathering shell-fish on the banks, left dry by 
the ebb, or in digging for the sand-eel or the log- 
worm ;—the art, too, of transferring to the hook 
the bait thus procured, though a tedious one, is 
soon mastered, and lies full within the capabilities 
of the urchin of eight or ten summers. Even 
younger children, boys and girls of five, find em- 
ployment in tending the children still younger than 
themselves, left not unfrequently to their charge 
in the absence of their mothers and elder sisters, 
engaged in disposing, in the country or the neigh- 
boring town, of the proceeds of last night's fishing. 
There is occupation for all; and one curious effect 
of this employment of the very young, is a corre- 
sponding precocity of development among the chil- 
dren of a fishing village. They may be found in 
charge of the infant of the family at an age when 
other children are scarce intrusted with the care of 
themselves ; or perhaps running an errand to the 
grocer’s, or gathering up their little bundles of 
sticks for fuel in some neighboring copse, ere it is 
deemed safe to permit their juvenile cotemporaries 
of the trading town or the farm-house to escape 
from under the eye of the parent or the nurse. A 
similar precocity, induced it is probable by resem- 
bling causes, has been remarked in the children of 
savage or semi-savage tribes in various parts of the 
world. ‘It will be seen,”’ says Dr. Madden in 
his Parliamentary Report, ‘ by all the answers the 
missionaries in our different settlements have given 
to my queries respecting the mental capacity of 
negro children, that they are considered in that 
respect equal to European children, and by some, 
quicker in their perceptions, and more lively in 
their powers of apprehension.”” But the same set 
of causes which lead to a precocious development 
of faculty in the children of the fisherman, serve 
eventually to set their minds asleep. In the 
general employments of the community, they are 
of too much use to be spared to the school. ‘They 
have all their several tasks allotted them—tasks 
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relieved by occasional intervals of unrestrained 
uproarious play ; but without sacrifice on the part 
of the parents there can be no regularly-recurring 
leisure intervals for educational purposes. The 
fixed period of school attendance may be some one 
of the ever-varying periods in which the sands are 
laid dry, and in which bait can alone be procured ; 
—it may be the time when the hooks are to be 
baited for the evening tide ;—or the time of market 
when the mother is absent, and the infant child 
must be tended. And hence the extreme reluc- 
tance so often evinced by the parents to permit 
their children to attend school, even in the cases in 
which its benefits are gratuitously extended to 
them. The proffered education takes the form not 
of a favor conferred, but of useful services filched 
away. And thus pass by in fisher communities 
those years of early youth in which alone the 
foundations of education can be laid among a peo- 
ple. In his sixteenth or seventeenth year, the 
growing lad accompanies his father to the sea; 
in a year or two after, he is a qualified fisherman, 
entitled to a full share of the boats’ fishing ; but 
who, without a wife to sell his fish, and to assist 
him in baiting his lines, cannot maintain his foot- 
ing of equality with the rest of the crew. And so 
a wife he must have ; not a girl selected arbitrari- 
ly out of the family of some neighboring cottar or 
mechanic, but some fisher-girl, who can bait lines 
and repair nets, and who has accompanied her 
mother to the market, and learned to sell fish. 
Thus he marries, ere he is turned of twenty, a 
girl of his own class, of eighteen ; there is no con- 
nexion formed with the classes outside his com- 
munity—no chance of receiving in this way any 
infusion of new idea; he becomes the father of a 
numerous family, of which every individual passes 
through exactly the same course as their parents ; 
—and thus from generation to generation, the 
opinions and habits of the race remain stereotyped, 
while all around them exists in a state of incessant 
change. They stand still, unconscious that the 
mass of society is in motion. 

It is a further disadvantage to the fisherman, 
that there is nothing in his profession at all suited 
to impress him with the value of education. The 
sailor is a vast admirer of arithmetic and the 
mathematics. They take their places with him 
among things indispensable; for he not unfre- 
quently feels safety, and even life itself, depend- 
ing on the niceness of his sailing-master’s observa- 
tion, or the correctness of his calculations ;—and 
hence the sailor’s profound respect, so well de- 
scribed by Captain Basil Hall, for superior attain- 
ment in this province of learning, and his frequent 
exertions, if his own education has been neglected 
in youth, to improve himself in after years. If 
among the boy pupils of a parish school one sees 
a grown man, the chance is full ten to one that 
that grown man is a sailor. But the profession of 
the fisherman makes no such demands on any of 
the sciences. He notes the bearings of his land- 





marks and the rise and fall of the tides, and he 
knows the depth of water at all hours on his va- 
rious fishing banks; but his peculiar skill would 
be as little improved by education as that of Zadig 
in the tale. It lies quite as little in the course of 
the educationist, as the skill displayed by the 
North American Indian in tracking through the 
loose leaves of a forest the foot-prints of an enemy, 
or as that which he exhibits in entrapping his 
game. Nor has he, like the common laborer or 
mechanic, to keep a register of his working-hours, 
or an account of the work he has performed, and 
thus acquire, through the necessity, a value for 
the arts of writing and figuring. He has to deal 
with but the proceeds of a single fishing at a time, 
and the labor of calculation, in the case of even 
the single fishing, his wife takes off his hands. 
Nor in the demands of his profession, is there any- 
thing to stir up his faculties, by endangering his 
interests. He stands in no fear of competition. 
When fish are abundant on the coast, he sells 
them at a lower, and when scarce at a higher 
rate; but he is in no danger of being undersold 
by some enterprising fishing firm starting a new 
machinery, suited, like the power-loom in weay- 
ing, or the jenny in spinning, to lessen the cost of 
production. His art, fixed for many centuries, 
bids fair to remain without change for many cen- 
turies more. It is a yet further disadvantage, 
especially incident to the white fishing, that his 
time should be broken up into short intervals of 
a few hours, in which his preparations for the sea 
monotonously alternate with his proper labors 
upon it. His cares, and the objects of them, if we 
may so speak, lie too near each other. He pre- 
pares his tackle during the day, that he may pro- 
cure fish at night; and there is no such space 
afforded for the wholesome excitement of expecta- 
tion, as that furnished by the circumstances of the 
agriculturist, who has to watch for months the 
progress of the tender braird shooting up into the 
full ear, or of the seaman whose voyages, pro- 
longed for weeks and prosecuted with various 
degrees of promise, lay him open to the rousing 
influences of hope and fear. The instincts of some 
of the inferior animals have scaree a narrower 
range than that furnished by the avocations of the 
fisherman. It is greatly to his disadvantage, too, 
that he has to prosecute his severer labors by 
night. A portion of his day, after his return from 
sea in the morning, has to be spent a-bed ; and the 
heavy influence of his night-watching hangs on 
him all day long. Hence the staid. inanimate 
peculiarity of mien, much the effeet of a Jassitude 
become habitual, which so characterizes him, and 
which speaks unequivocally, in so many instances, 
of a sleeping mind. 

The physical effects produced by these cireum- 
stances on fisher communities are, in not a few 
instances, very striking. There can be little 
doubt, that the great bulk of the fishers of Scotland 
—in some localities Celtic, in some Lowland— 
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have a common origin with its other inhabitants. | death that flies unseen in the fray—no sure protec- 


On the coast of Buchan, there seems, in accord- 
ance with the tradition, to be a mixture among 
them of Flemish blood; but to the north and 
south, we find them decidedly Celtic where the 
other inhabitants of the district are so, and Low- 
land in every case in which these are Lowland. 
One half the eastern coast of Ross is inhabited, for 
instance, by the one race, and one half ty the 
other; the one—the Lowland half—has its two 
fishing communities ; the other—the Celtic half 
—has its some five or six. In the one, the forims, 
the language, the surnames of the fishermen are 
Lowland ; in the other they are Celtic ; the names 
most common in the two Lowland villages are, 
Mains, Jacks, Hoggs, Skinners, and Fiddlers ; 
those most common in the others, Rosses, M’ Len- 
nans, M’Leods, and M’Kenzies. Of evidently the 
same race with the other inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, they should furnish on the average the same 
physical development; and yet it is a curious 
fact that, with bodies robust and strong as those 
of their countrymen in general, their heads are 
greatly smaller. We have been informed by an 
intelligent draper, one of the magistrates of Cro- 
marty, that in supplying with the several articles 
of his trade the fishermen of the three Celtic vil- 
lages that lie on the low range of coast between 
the precipitous hill of Nigg and the promontory 
of Tarbetness, he had almost invariably to order 
for them boys’ hats. The brain, deprived of its 
proper exercise for ages, has shrunk far below the 
average standard in Scotchmen. Among fisher- 
men, however, as among all other classes, we 
discover the usual diversities of ability, though 
with reference to a peculiar scale. It is not un- 
common to find fishers who are never permitted to 
take the helm, especially the helm of their small 
fishing-yawls, that carry on a light and narrow 
shell a large breadth of canvass ; there are men 
among them, too, who never become expert 
enough to cast over the gunwale, without entan- 
glement, a fishing-line, or to fasten together, in a 
manner sufficiently secure, the nets of a drift. 
Those inherent inequalities, which produce in hu- 
man society such important effects, and mock the 
wild dreams of the leveller, reach even the low 
platform of the fisherman. 

On this low platform—and, intellectually at 
least, there is none other equally low in civilized 
Scotland—there may be found curious indications 
of that spiritual nature in man which, when unfur- 
nished with a religion, is sure always to make one. 
The profession of the fisherman naturally inclines 
him to superstition. It is always uncertain, and 
at times accompanied with danger ; and uncertain 
and dangerous professions, such as that of the sol- 
dier and sailor, dispose to superstition even strong 
and well-furnished minds. In the storm and the 
battle it is felt, by the most intrepid and skilful, 
that the issue of events lies beyond their control. 
There is no shield to the brave from the whizzing 





tion to the most practised from the rage of the ele- 
ments in the tempest. Man feels, in such cireum- 
stances, that there is something stronger than him- 
self—that he is at the mercy of powers whose 
operations he can neither forsee nor resist ; and it 
is not in accordance with his nature that he should 
learn to regard himself as the sport of mere acci- 
dent, or as inferior to the material agencies that 
threaten him. The feeling springs up indigenous 
in his bosom, that there is a controlling destiny by 
which these are wielded and directed. It is not 
ounces of lead, or volumes of sea water impelled by 
the wind, that are his superiors; he recognizes 
them as merely the blind servants of a seeing mas- 
ter—the creatures of an all-potent and all-disposing 
destiny that gives to ‘‘ every bullet its billet,’’ and 
whose behests the winds and waves unerringly 
obey. He sees death overtaking one man when 
littie danger is apprehended, and another escaping 
unhurt from situations in which destruction seems 
inevitable ; and, losing sight of the producing ac- 
cidents as comparatively unimportant in them- 
selves, he recognizes their resulis—the unexpected 
death or the as unexpected escape from death—not 
as mere consequents, but as primary determina- 
tions, fixed by immutable necessity to their destin- 
ed moment. With this feeling—so strong in all 
the great warriors of modern history, from the 
times of William III. and Charles XII. down to 
those of Napoleon, and which we find taking the 
form of an invincible dogma among so many war- 
like nations—it seems natural to associate the be- 
lief, that the death which is thus predetermined 
may be foreshown. And hence a wide province 
for imaginations, impressed by a sense of the su- 
pernatural, to expatiate in ;—hence the narrations 
without number, of soldiers, daomed to perish in 
the battle of the morrow, being impressed either 
with a melancholy presentiment of their coming 
fate, or maddened by an unnatural exhilaration of 
spirits, regarded as not less a sign of impending 
death and disaster;—hence, too, the ominous 
dream—the warning vision—the symbol of ill au- 
gury—the wandering death-light—the threatening 
spectre. The profession of the fisherman, like 
that of the soldier and sailor, is attended with con- 
siderable waste of life. There have been more 
eases than one, during the present century, in 
whieh the whole fishermen of a village have per- 
ished in a single storm; and the drafts of occa- 
sional accident fall always more heavy on this class 
than on any other in the community. The boats 
quit the shore with the close of evening ; a sudden 
hurricane bursts out during the night, and all ever 
afterwards heard of them is, that some wreck with 
upturned keel has been seen drifting in the open 
sea by a homeward-bound vessel, or that some 
mutilated corpse has been cast on the shore of 
some distant district, and has received from charity 
a coffin and a grave. It is of not unfrequent oc- 
currence, too, that a crew perishes in compara- 
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tively pleasant weather—in some day of variable 
winds and sudden though not violent gusts, when 
the unexpected breeze strikes the tant sail hoisted 
mast high, and, far out of reach of assistance, lays 
the hapless skiff on her beams. More of the de- 
tached and occasional accidents, to which the class 
are liable, happen in such circumstances than in 
any other. The whole boats of the village cast 
up except one, and she never casts up; and all 
that is known regarding her is, that some one crew 
saw her stretching along the frith in a long tack, 
in circumstances of apparent safety, and that when 
she disappeared in the distance, it was merely held 
that she had lowered her sail. The superstition, 
natural to the precariousness and peril of the fish- 
erman’s employment, finds in his ignorance, a soil 
peculiarly congenial. He is a close observer of 
omens, and a believer in visions and wraiths. 
There is a sound of wailing heard by night among 
the boats drawn high on the beach ; or some fish- 
erman, who has risen before cock-crow to ascertain 
in what quarter the wind sits, sees in the imperfect 
light one hapless boat, manned by a dim and silent 
crew of spectres ; or there is a light seen wander- 
ing over the sea, tossing a while Tike a vessel in a 
storm, and then suddenly disappearing where the 
wave breaks under some dangerous precipice ; or, 
far amid the calm, some returning skiff hears a cry 
as of perishing men, or marks some undefinable 
shape of terror, crossing for a moment the wake 
of the moon, and then lost in the darkness. And 
the closely following disaster interprets the sign. 
All who live in the neighborhood of fishing villa- 
ges, and maintain any degree of intercourse with 
the inhabitants, must be familiar with stories of this 
character; they rise from time to time, to mingle 
with narratives of common events, as if they too 
were altogether in the natural course of things. 
Almost every disaster of the community, attended 
with loss of life, is set, as it were, in a frame of 
the supernatural—it becomes the incident of a 
homely epic, surrounded by a spiritual machinery. 
We remember that, some three or four years ago, 
the details of a fatal shipwreck on the north-east- 
ern coast of Scotland were mingled in the neigh- 
boring fisher village with the particulars of an a 
arition of death-lights that had been seen twink- 
ing, several evenings previously, from the unin- 
habited building to which the bodies of the drowned 
seamen were carried from the beach; and that 
immediately before the country was visited by 
cholera, in 1833, the fishermen of the same village 
saw, when rowing homewards in the grey light of 
a foggy morning, a gigantic spectre, taller than 
any man, or, as Cowley would have perhaps de- 
scribed it, than the shadow of any man in the even- 
ing, winding ee along the shore, under a range 
of inaccessible cliffs. 

It is not uninteresting to mark how such beliefs 
arise in the mind through the ill-directed instincts, 
if one may so speak, of the spiritual nature, and to 
see laid bare those foundations in the phenomena 
of the material world on which they rest. They 
lay open to us, in an exceedingly simple form, 
those first beginnings of natural religion, which 
the mere metaphysician finds it so difficult a mat- 
ter to realize. The fisherman, plying his preca- 
rious profession at all hours of the night, amid the 
scenes of former accidents—uninformed and cred- 
ulous, and with the recollection of the dead vividly 
impressed on his memory—is in exactly the cir- 
cumstances in which most may be made of those 
rarer phenomena of sky and sea which, seen 





through the same exaggerating medium of super- 
stition, have been made to occupy so picturesque a 
lace in the es of the black-letter chroniclers. 
e dim light, fixed on the stern, or perched high 
on the yard, no very unusual appearance before 
tempests—the wandering ignis fatuus, blown 
aslant from the marsh over the surface of some 
lanc-locked bay—the shooting meteor, half hidden 
in fog—the s l-looking mist wreath, rising in 
the moonlight from out the dark recesses of some 
precipitous dell—the awakened seal, rearing high 
its black round head and sloping shoulders, from 
some dangerous skerry, and then disappearing, 
unheard, amid the surrounding sea-weed—the 
sullen nlunge of the porpoise—the wailing scream 
of the numerous tribes of water-fow] that feed and 
fly by night—the distant blowing of the whale ;— 
a thousand such sights and sounds, indistinctly 
heard or seen in the solitary yawl, far out of sight 
of its fellows, and by men strongly impressed by a 
dread of the supernatural, form the basis of man 
a wild story of warning voices and apparitions of i}l 
omen. e have had some curious experience of 
these stories reduced to their firstelements. A fish- 
erman of the north, when returning home by night 
from an inland journey, in which he had been pro- 
curing horse hair for his fishing-tackle, had to pass 
along a dreary moor, the scene, in some very re- 
mote age, of a battle, and which still bears among 
its many lesser tumuli, a huge cairn. The pile 
forms a rude flat cone, some five and twenty or 
thirty feet in height, by about a hundred in length 
and breadth; and rich in the associations of two 
thousand years—for the stone battle-axe and flint 
arrow head have been dug up beside it—it forms 
no uninteresting object amid the brown monotony 
of the sterile moor. As the fisherman approached 
he could hear, amid the silence, a low murmuring 
sound, like that of the sea, when the winds sweep 
lightly over its surface, and the swell is low ; and 
coming up to the cairn he saw—instead of the 
brown heath, with here and there a few fir seed- 
lings springing out of it—a wide tempestuous 
sea stretching before him, and the huge pile of 
stones frowning over it like some rocky island. 
The rude pile seemed half enveloped in cloud 
and spray, and two large vessels, with al] their 
sheets spread to the wind, were sailing round it. 
There could scarce be a more extravagant fancy ; 
and yet it had a sort of fairy-like beauty about it, 
not unmixed with an appropriateness of which 
the fisherman was by much too uninformed to be 
aware. It was one of the surmises of the anti- 
quary, that the cairn and the tumuli of the moor 
were memorials of the same period of warfare as 
the antiquities of a neighboring hill, which over- 
looks a noble arm of the sea, and on whose ele- 
vated ridge the remains of old Danish encamp- 
ments lie more thickly than on any other track of 
equal extent in Scotland. According to tradition 
in the district, the body of an invading monarch, 
slain in battle, lay beneath the cairn ; and it seem- 
ed an imagination worthy of a poet, that round the 
sepulchral heap of some old warlike sea-king, dead 
for twenty centuries, there should thus stretch out 
at midnight a spectral sea bearing its phantom 
ships, in shadowy restoration of the time when the 
fleet of the Vigkner hovered on our coasts. But 
the apparition owed nothing to a poetic fancy. 
Not a great many years after the vision of the 
fisherman, we were passing along the moor in the 
direction of the fishing village in a clear frosty 
night of December. There was no moon, but the 
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whole sky towards the north was glowing with 
the aurera boreahs, which—stretching from the 
horizon to the central heavens, in flames tinged 
with all the hues of the rainbow—threw so strong 
a light, that we could have counted every seedling 
that springs up beside the path, or every nearer 
tumulus of the old battle-field. There is a dark 
oblong morass which occupies a hollow of the 
moor for nearly a mile ; it was covered this even- 
ing by a dense fleece of vapor raised by the frost, 
and which, without ascending, was rolling over the 
moor before a current of air, so light that it could 
searce be felt on the cheek ; and the vapor, dense 
and silvery, and sharp-lined above as a sheet of 
gently flowing water, had reached the cairn, and 
the broken line of seedlings which springs up at 
its base. The seedlings, rising out of the wreath, 
appeared like a miniature fleet of ships with their 
sails drooping against their masts, on a sea where 
there were neither tides nor winds ; the cairn, gray 
with the moss and lichens of forgotten ages, towered 
over it—an island of that sea. As we moved past, 
the vessels seemed to glide along the nearer coast 
of the island ; al] that seemed wanting to complete 
the fisherman’s vision, was just more of terror on 
the part of the spectator—a hastier pace onwards, 
and a less scrutinizing survey. 

There are cases in which the superstitions of 
the fisherman take a curiously mythologie form : 
he addresses himself to the blind powers of nature, 
as if they were instinct with intelligence, and 
possessed of a self-governing will. ‘The prayer to 
the wind in its own language—the shrill low 
whistle that invokes the breeze when the sails are 
drooping against the mast, and the boat lagging in 
her course—must be an instance familiar to all. 
One rarely sails in calm weather with our eastern- 
coast fishermen, without seeing them thus employed; 
their faces anxiously turned in the direction whence 
they expect the breeze—now pausing, for a light, 
uncertain air has begun to ruffle the water, and 
now resuming the call more solicitously than be- 
fore, for it has died away. We have seen a young 
lad, who had thoughtlessly begun to whistle, when 
the skiff in which he sailed was staggering under 
a closely reefed foresail, instantly silenced by 
an alarmed, ‘*‘ Whisht, whisht,’’ from one of the 
crew, ‘* we have more than wind enough already.”’ 
There existed another such practice among our 
northern fishermen of the last age, though it is 
now becoming obsolete. It was termed, soothing 
the waves. hen beating up in stormy weather 
along a lee-shore, it was customary for one of the 
men to take his place on the weather gunwale, and 
there continue waiving his hand in a direction op- 
posite to the sweep of the sea, using the while a 
low moaning chant, Woo, woo, woo, in the belief 
that the threatening surges might be induced to roll 
past without breaking over. We may recognize 
in both these singular practices the first beginnings 
of mythologic belief—of that religion indigenous to 
the mind, which can address itself in its state of 
fuller development to every power of nature as to 
a perceptive being, capable of being propitiated by 
submissive deference and solicitation, and able, as 
it inclined, either to aid or injure. We have found, 
too, some of the more complex phenomena of hu- 
man nature transferred from their proper field, by 
the superstition of the fisherman, to some mytho- 
logic province. The reader must be familiar with 
the old Norse belief, so poetically introduced in 
the Pirate, that whoever saves a drowning man 
must reckon on him ever after as anenemy. It is 
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a belief still held by some of our northern fishing 
communities. We have oftener than once heard it 
remarked by fishermen, as a strangely mysterious 
fact, that persons who have been rescued from 
drowning, regard their deliverers ever after with a 
dislike bordering on enmity. We have heard it 
affirmed, too, that when the crew of some boat or 
vessel have perished, with but the exception of 
one individual, the relatives of the deceased inva- 
riably regard that one with a deep, irrepressible ha- 
tred. And in both cases, the elicited feelings of 
hostility and dislike, are said to originate, not sim- 
ply in grief, embittered envy, or uneasy ingratitude, 

ut in some occult and supernatural cause. There 
occurs to us a Jittle anecdote, striking]y illustrative 
of this kind of apotheosis, shall we call it, of the 
envious principle. Some sixty years ago, there 
was a Cromarty boat wrecked on the rough shores 
of Tathie. All the crew perished, with the ex- 
ception of one fisherman; and the poor man was 
so persecuted by the relatives of the drowned, who 
even threatened his life, that he was compelled, 
much against his inclination, to remove to Nairn. 
There, however, only a few years after, he was 
wrecked a second time, and, as in the first instance, 
proved the sole survivor of the crew. And so he 
was again subjected to a persecution similar to the 
one he had already endured, and compelled to quit 
Nairn, as he had before quitted Cromarty. But 
were we merely te sum up those various observances 
of the fisherman, which bear reference to some 
early-derived, inexplicable belief, they would form 
a list long enough to fill chapters. Fishermen are 
great observers, on setting out on an expedition, 
of ‘* first-feet ;’’ they have an ominous dislike of 
being asked, on such occasions, where they are 
going ; they entertain a special dread of being 
counted ; and the appearance of a hare in their 
lanes or on the shore, would fill with consterna- 
tion a whole village. 

There are several points specially worthy of 
observation in the domestic life of the fisherman. 
The necessity imposed on him by his circumstan- 
ces of marrying early, while it lends its influence, 
more than aught else, to stereotype his condition, 
has at least the beneficial effect of rendering him, in 
one department of morals, a pattern to the other peo- 
ple of Scotland. There is no other portion of our 

cottish population so eminently chaste as the in- 
habitants of our fishing villages. The two extremes 
of our people in this respect, are extremes that, in 
some other matters, greatly resemble one another : 
they are our farm-servants, deteriorated by the 
miserable bothy system, and the obstacles so gen- 
erally thrown in the way of their marriage by their 
employers, and the men and women of our fishing 
communities. There are parishes in Scotland in 
which, though farm-servants form but the one-fifth 
part of the entire population, they are the occasion 
of two-thirds of the illegitimate births; and fish- 
ing villages, of from eighty to a hundred and fifty 
inhabitants, in which, in the memory of man, not 
a single illegitimate birth has occurred. As in 
their general morals and intelligence, the two 
classes, both of them unfortunately on a low level, 
approach nearer than most others, the causes 
which lead to results so strikingly different, are of 
course all the more worthy of study. They are 
of three distinct kinds; all of them arising rather 
out of circumstances than morals. The young 
fisherman lives in his father’s family under the 
influence of the natural decencies of wedded life ; 
—the young farm-servant lives in a bothy, or bar- 
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rack, with companions such as himself, and under 
no check of decency in conversation and behav- 
ior. The young fisherman has no sooner shot 
up to manhood, than it becomes his interest, as 
well as his desire, to take a wife, for the business 
of his life cannot get on without one ;—the young 
farm-servant, if his master works his farm on the 
bothy system, cannot marry without throwing up 
his place, and trusting to the precarious support 
which the common laborer derives from occasional 
employment. Above all, the females, by whom 
the young fishermen are surrounded, are as well 
and as profitably employed as the men of the vil- 
leansvtben occupy an important place in the com- 
munity, and are under no temptation of selling 
themselves for bread. But, alas for the women 
with whom the young farm-servant has to asso- 
ciate—the members of those numerous gangs of 
female workers, for whom the farmer, his master, 
finds occasional employment in his fields, at the 
rate of sixpence or eightpence a-day. They live 
precariously, occupying a low place in society, 
scarcely compatible with self-respect. Their gains 
are miserably small, compared with those of even 
the common laborer, and are much more uncertain 
and interrupted than his ;—they are idle often for 
lack of work, with but small provision for their 
necessities ; and lie peculiarly + om to the danger 
of tempting and of being tempted. The miserably 
inadequate rate of remuneration, joined to the 
uncertain employment of the females of Britain, 
is productive of much greater mischief than the 
distresses and privations which the females them- 
selves endure. Of that vast amount of prostitu- 
tion which constitutes the enormous evil of all 
our larger towns, and of the numerous illegitimate 
births and consequent degradation of the country, 
it proves one of not the least fruitful causes. The 
economy of the parsimoniously moral, has made 
prostitution one of the ¢rades of the country. 

Some of the other peculiarities of the fisherman 
we must be content rather to indieate than de- 
scribe. ‘* The bounty of Lord and Lady Geraldin 
flowed copiously on the Mucklebackits,’’ says Sir 
Walter, in the Antiquary ; ‘‘ but it was invariably 
wasted.’’ And, in the great majority of cases, 
the picture is true to the habits of the class which 
it represents as if by specimen. In the neighbor- 
hood of towns, considerable enough to have their 
butcher’s and grocer’s shop, the fisherman is very 
generally improvident in his habits, and huddles 
his luxuries together in a style suited to make the 
more scientific epicure stare. He returns cold 
and hungry from the sea, and begins his refresh- 
ments with a dram, or reserves the spirits to lace 
his eapacious bowl of tea. In one village, beefsteaks 
and shortbread are in especial request—another 
exhibits a penchant for legs of lamb, boiled whole, 
and despatched hot. In some cases, the butcher- 
meat is brought in by night at a window, that it 
may be safely alleged by the consumers, that 
neither beef nor mutton has crossed their thres- 
hold for a twelvemonth. The staple of the fisher- 
man’s trade is much more largely used by most of 
his neighbors, than by himself—he is not much 
of a fish-eater ; on the other hand, in districts in 
the north, where wheaten bread and butcher-meat 
are exceedingly little used by the common people, 
he is regarded as one of the butcher’s and baker’s 
best customers. Much, however, is found to 
depend on his neighborhood to their shops, and to 
that of the grocer. Much, too, on his proximity 
to the public house. In not a few of the small 





scattered villages far from towns, which may be 
found on our mm and south-western 
coasts, the inhabitants fare hardily on toes, 
oat-ineal and fish, and save money. They all 
agree, however, in engaging with great zest in mer- 
ry-makings and holidays. Albeit, little trained to 
graceful motion, they are great dancers. A boat’s 
crew of four, with their wives, have been known, 
after a night’s fishing more than usually success- 
ful, to hire a fiddler for themselves, and to keep 
the floor, with scarce any intermission, for hours. 
Their Old-New-Year’s-Days and Old Christmasses, 
are seasous of rare merriment; and huge jollity 
attends their marriages and christenings. They 
are exceedingly clannish too ; and on all occasions 
stand by their order. On the death of an adult 
fisherman or his wife, the boats of the village are 
hauled up on the beach; and there is no farther 
work done so long as the corpse remains unburied. 
When news of the acquittal of the fisherman, 
tried before the High Court of Justiciary at Edin- 
burgh, for his supposed share in the late Ross- 
shire riots, reached his village, every boat on the 
shore was dressed out in flags and gay-colored nap- 
kins; and the triumph gladdened every cottage. 
To employ the obsolete figure of an exploded phi- 
losophy, as our fisher people’s outer circle of self- 
love embraces no wider area than that which con- 
tains their own small communities, the attaching 
influences within are all the more intense, from 
their being so little diffused. Not but that they 
have their quarrels—restricted like their mar- 
riages, very much to themselves:—no class in 
Scotland quarrel half so often as its fishers, or 
make so tremendous a hubbub, when they do. 
They seem rather Irish, in this respect, than 
Seotch. Once every month or so, the whole vil- 
lage gets into commotion ;—there is scolding, and 
fighting, and tearing of caps, and a vast deal of 
noise and clamor; but when the storm blows over 
there remains scarce a trace of its ravages—scarce 
a swollen —_ vow black eye —-. oan of 
le quarrel at expense than our r 

aor They fight as in those days of the oles 
Middinia of Drummond, when the frays of clans- 
men and burghers used to be very serious affairs 
indeed—and the result now, as then, is a joke. 
We remember once hearing it adduced, in proof 
of the utter unfitness for his office of an imbecile 
procurator-fiscal—promoted through the influence 
of political friends—that he had actually set him- 
self to take precognitions in fisher quarrels. 

The comparative paucity of sirnames in fisher 
communities—a consequence of their having deriv- 
ed their origin, in many cases, from single crews, 
and their after restriction of their marriages to their 
own village—leads to a large use of by-names, or 
tee-names as they are usually termed. ‘‘ There are 
twenty-five George Cowies in Buckie,’’ says a 
writer in Blackwood’s Magazine for March, 1832, 
in a singularly graphic and well-written article on 
‘* The Fishers of the Scotch East Coast.’”’ We 
have seen three Robert Hoggs in a crew of four 
fishermen. Hence the necessity of having other 
names to distinguish them by than the right ones ; 
and these in many instances, are very curious 
names indeed. A fisher petition, to which only 
the tee-names were attached, would greatly resem- 
ble a petition from Tahiti, or the Sandwich 
Islands, We have reckoned among our acquaint- 
ance in one fishing village Toochie, and Tackie, 
and Poso, and Aldie, and Baggie, and Fratri, and 
Bobace, and Bappie, and Sleekie, and Doggie, 
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cated anecdotes of our fishers, that find their way 
into our modern collections of jest and bon-mot, 
bear, like the fishers themselves, a well-marked 
character. They are not extravagances, caught 
by standing on tiptoe, like the jokes of the Ameri- 
can—nor droll blunders strack out of incongru- 
ous ideas, that jostle, in their haste, like the bulls 
of the Irishmen—nor pieces of quiet pawkieness, 
in which shrewd consequences, shrewdly discern- 
ed, take to themselves an atmosphere of humor, as 
in the retorts of the Scot—nor yet terse thoughts, 
ludicrously paired, as in the repartees of the Eng- 
lishman ;—they are simply the unconscious mis- 
takes of a monstrous ignorance, that, unacquainted 
with things the most familiar to civilized man, 
confounds with them things of an entirely different 
character. ‘* What was the cause of Adam’s 
fall?’’ asked the late Dr. Johnston of Leith, dur- 
ing a catechetical visit to one of his fisher parish- 
ioners—a woman whose husband, named Adam, 
like our common ancestor, had been unlucky in his 
cups a few evenings befure. ‘‘ The cause of 
Adam's fall,’’ replied the woman, shaking her 
head, ‘‘ deed, sir, it was naething but the drap 
drink.’’ The story forms no unmeet specimen of 
the more genuine contributions to our jest-books 
furnished by our fishermen. 

How, it may be asked, are this class of people, 
possessed, as even their superstitions testify, of 
souls, whose nature it is to anticipate a hereafter, 
and live forever, to be elevated to a place in the 
scale moral and intellectual, worthy of their des- 
tiny! The problem has been felt to be one of great 
difficulty by men much in the habit of considering 
such questions. Our fishermen do not lie within 
range of those missiles which the common educa- 
tionist directs against popular ignorance. Penny 
and Saturday Magazines fly over their heads. 
they never hear of societies for the propagation of 
useful knowledge. Even the gossip of the news- 
paper, if it reaches them at all, reaches them but 
at second hand, and through a conversational me- 
dium. The task of moving and directing bodies 
so insulated and detached, and on which scarce any 
of the ordinary motives to intellectual exertion can 
be brought to bear, has been deemed scarce prac- 
ticable by some of the class best skilled in popu- 
larizing knowledge. The only hope entertained 
regarding them, seems to be, that they may, per- 
haps, be moved indirectly—that as the general 
mass of society rises to higher levels, they may 
rise also, through the movement of the other 
classes, though they may continue to maintain 
their old distance beneath them. The level oceu- 
pied by the inmates of the workshop and the fac- 
tory now, may be, perhaps, occupied by our fish- 
ermen acentury hence. We find this idea brought 
out into prominent relief in an article on ‘* Fishing 
Communities,’ which appeared in Chambers’ 
Etinburgh Journal for August, 1841. “It may 
be a somewhat curious question to answer,”’ says 
the writer, ‘‘ whether fishermen will continue 
as they are, or advance along with society, 
although a good way behind. It appears to us 
highly improbable, that they will ever overtake 
society ; they have too few dependent interests, 
and their occupation is unfit for calling out energetic 
efforts. Nevertheless, we are disposed to believe 
they will follow society, although far in the rear. 
The small dependence and communication they 
have with general society, ensures this. If they 





do not feel it their interest to do so, they may, by- 
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and-by, feel it a pleasure and pride to imitate. 
For instance, the great efforts which are now 
making to get every youth educated, tend to 
create a desire on the part of the fisherman to have 
a little education for his family also ; this, of itself, 
if it were becoming general, would introduce the 
elements of change amongst them, and assist ma- 
terially their future improvement.’’ There is cer- 
tainly not much of glowing expectation here ; but, 
for our own part, we are afraid we could scarce be 
equally sanguine on such a basis. We are inti- 
mately acquainted with at least one fishing village, 
containing from two to three hundred inhabitants, in 
which the education of the young was much more 
attended to by their seniors thirty years ago than 
it is at the present time. There are many more 
readers in the surrounding district now, than 
there were then. ‘There are more magazines, 
more reviews, more newspapers in circulation ; 
but there are much fewer fisher boys at school, 
and a greater proportion of the young in the vil- 
lage cannot read. Society has been rapidly ad- 
vaneing, but the corresponding progress of the 
fisher community, anticipated by the journalist, 
has been reversed. 

Great, however, as is the vis inertia of this 
portion of our population, there exist levers pow- 
erful enough to move them. We have seen their 
half-dormant faculties awakened, and their limited 
desires excited and expanded; and the forces, 
possessed of energy sufficient to operate on them 
with marked effect, whether for good or evil, are 
forces worthy of being at least carefully estimated 
with regard both to their modes of working and 
their ultimate results. One of the most powerful 
stimulants that has been yet brought to bear on 
the condition and character of the fisherman, has 
been furnished by a branch of his own profession, 
that was scarce at all pursued in some communi- 
ties until comparatively of late years, and which, 
in by much the greater number of cases, has not 
been regularly plied on the east coast of Scotland, 
if we except Caithness, beyond the commencement 
of the present century. We mean the Herring 
Fishery. In describing both its mode of operation 
and its effects, as a very curious, though unde- 
signed, experiment on character, we shall do so 
with reference mainly to one fishing community, 
in which, as this fishery has been prosecuted for 
about thirty years, it has had full scope to de- 
velop its various influences, whether beneficial or 
disastrous. 

In several very important respects, the herring- 
fishery differs from all the other branches of the 
fisherman’s profession. It can be plied, especially 
on the east coast, for but a few weeks in the year, 
and requires great previous preparation, and con- 
siderable outlay. It is a harvest which, like that 
of the farmer, must be all reaped in a month, or 
six weeks at farthest; but many a previous week 
must be spent in preparing the drift of from six- 
teen to twenty-four large nets, with which every 
crew must be supplied—in arming their upper 
baulks with corks, and the lower with sinkers—in 
furnishing with the proper mounting the new net, 
or in re-barking or repairing the old. Much, too, 
has to be done with the large boats in which the 
herring-fishery is prosecuted. The white-fishing 
is plied mostly in light yawls of from eight to ten 
erans’ burden, but the large herring boat must 
carry from sixty to eighty; for, when the shoals 
lie thick on the coast, it is no very uncommon 
matter for from fifty to a hundred barrels to be 
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caught in a single haul, and unless the boat were 
large, both fish and nets would have in such cases 
to be left behind. The herring-boat is commonly 
a distinct concern from the white-fishing-boat. The 
one may have undergone no change in its style of 
equipment for ages ; it may have om stereotyped 
like its crew; but when a community ventures 
into the herring-fishery, they have to grope their 
way in quest of a standard better suited to the 
exigencies of their new speculation ; and there is 
nothing more common than to see among them, in 
such circumstances, a keen competition in im- 

roving the size, build, and rigging of their boats. 
We have seen the boat of forty crans burden suc- 
ceeded by the boat of fifty ; another crew venturing 
on one of sixty; another, still more daring, get- 
ting one of eighty; and on in this way the com- 
petition goes, till so great a size is reached that 
there have been instances of open boats bearing 
from the fishing-ground a hundred crans of her- 
rings. Corresponding changes take place in the 
mould of the shell, and in the mode of rigging. 
When two lug-sails have been used for centuries, 
as in the Moray Frith, the one of small size on a 
short foremast, the other large and unwieldy, on 
a mainmast nearly thrice as tall, the foresail is 
seen gradually to become larger, the mainsail 
smaller, until in about ten or fifteen years the two 
masts and sails come to be of nearly equal size, 
and there is a third sail added on a sort of outrig- 
ger astern. Similar improvements take place in 
the fishing-tackle—the nets are deepened and 
lengthened, and a new method devised of arranging 
the buoys. The fisherman, so listless in his ordi- 
nary avocations—a mere machine wound up and 
set agoing—has become active as a thinking being, 
who employs himself in a walk of ingenious in- 
vention, in adapting his means to his proposed 
ends. He has been awakened out of his apathy, 
to think and contrive. It is a further advantage 
to him that his cares, and the objects of them, are 
separated by very considerable periods of time. 
The preparations for the herring-fishery occupy 
him at intervals for at least two thirds of the year. 
He is stimulated by hope—he reasons—he calcu- 
lates—he ventures very considerable property in 
the speculation: a complete drift of nets and a 
well-furnished herring-boat are valued at about 
from £150 to £200. When employed in cutting 
his slabs of cork into the necessary squares, or in 
pitching or inflating his buoys, his mind is at work 
in anticipating the coming fishery, in which, if 
successful, he may double his capital at a stroke ; 
his imagination is actively engaged in the walks 
of his profession, and he pursues them with con- 
sequent eagerness and avidity. It is a yet farther 
advantage to him as a stimulant, that his season 
of exertion in the fishery is short, and that if it 
passes unimproved, no after exertion can be of 
avail. He must gather in his harvest during the 
harvest time ;—he must be vigorous, energetic, 
all-awake. 

The peculiar demands of the herring-fishery, 
when the season has once fairly begun, draw 
largely on the fisherman’s ingenuity. In the 
white-fishing, one boat takes, on the average, about 
as much fish as another boat ; if belonging to the 
same village, they go to sea, as is their practice, 
in the same fleet, and sweep over the same fishing- 
banks. We may, as we have shown, find differ- 
enees between individuals which the demands of 
even the white-fishing are sufficient to render 


For the number of the crew, though it rarely ex- 

ceeds four, is sufficient to secure—one man taken 

with another—the low average of ability which the 

white-fishery requires ; and so one crew proves 

just as successful as another. But in the herring- 

fishery the case is widely different. There are 

crews, the average of whose fishings, taken for a 

series of years, nearly double the average of 

others ; and we know no other way of accounting 

for the fact than that native shrewdness and supe- 

rior knowledge, finding exercise in this branch of 

industry, assert their proper superiority ; and that 

the usual number in a crew is not at all a number 

sufficient to ensure the amount of skill required. 

And so it proves in some sort a fortunate accident 
that a boat should possess a fisherman fully equal 

to the demands of the herring-fishery. As the 

spawning season comes on, the herrings, scattered 
over a large extent of deep sea, muster into bodies, 
which increase in size as they approach their 
breeding haunts in the neighborhood of the shore. 
But they journey in no determinate track ;—the 
localities in which many hundred barrels are taken 
in the early part of one season, may be vainly tried 
for them in the ensuing one. Much, too, depends 
on the weather :—if calms or light winds from the 
shore prevail, the schools continue to advance, and 
spawn, in some cases, scarce a quarter of a mile from 
the beach ; but a severe storm from the sea breaks 
up their array, and sends them off in a single night 
to disemburden themselves in deep water. There 
are, however, certain spawning banks, of limited 
extent, and of intermediate distance from the 
coast—like the bank of Guilliam in the Moray 
Frith—which are oftener visited by the fish than 
either the deep sea or the littoral banks ; and it is 
all-important to the fishermen to be intimately ac- 
quainted with these. On the bank of Guilliam, 
though not much more than a mile and a half 
in length by about half a mile in breadth, a thou- 
sand barrels of herrings have been caught in one 
day, and several thousand barrels in the course of 
a week ; and yet so closely do the immense shoals 
squat upon the bank—a hard-bottomed ridge cov- 
ered with sea-weed, and flanked on the one side by 
a depressed sandy plain, and on the other by a 
deep muddy hollow—that only a hundred yards 
beyond its outer edge not a single herring may be 
caught. Hence the great importance of being 
acquainted with the exact bearings of such banks, 
and of the various currents, as they change at all 
hours of the tide, that sweep over them. The 
skilful fisherman must be acquainted with the 
many external signs that indicate the place of the 
fish during the earlier part of the fishing season, 
while their track is yet indeterminate and capri- 
cious, and able, at a later stage, nicely to determine 
the true position of their more fixed haunts. A 
perfect knowledge of a large track of frith or open 
sea is required—its different soundings, currents, 
landmarks, varieties of bottom. He must have 
attained, too, an ability of calculation, independent 
of figures, for determining the exact point whence 
his boat will drift over a certain extent of bank, at 
certain hours of the tide, whether neap or stream ; 
above all, he must possess readiness of resource and 
presence of mind. There are few professions less 
mechanical than that of our herring-fishers ; and 
its ceaseless, ever-varying demands on their inge- 
nuity cannot be other than favorable in developing 
the intellect of a class, whose mental faculties, 
when engaged in the round of their ordinary 





evident, but scarce any difference between crews. 


labors, rust for want of exercise. But the nar- 
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rative of a single night’s fishing on the bank of 
Guilliam may bring out with more force and dis- 
tinctness the demands of the profession on the 
mind of the fisherman than any general detail. 

The fishing was evidently drawing to its close, 
for the fish, though numerous as ever, were get- 
ting lank and spent, and the water on the fishing 
banks was darkened with spawn, when we set out 
one evening, many years ago, in a large herring- 
boat, from the northern side of the Moray Frith, to 
ply for herrings on the bank of Guilliam. A low 
breeze from the west scarcely ruffled the surface 
of the water, which, streaked and mottled in every 
direction by unequal strips and patches of a dead 
calmness, caught the light so variously, that it 
seemed an immense plain of irregular chequer- 
work. All along the northern shore, where the 
fishing villages lie thick, there were sails starting 
up and shooting out from under the shadow of the 
high precipitous land, into the deep red light which 
the sun, fast hastening to his setting, threw 
athwart the frith. From the mouth of the bay of 
Cromarty—a gigantic portal hollowed in a vast 
wall of rock—they might be seen emerging in 
continuous groups, like crowds issuing from a 
building—group following and mixing with group 
in the slant rule of light that fell duvagh' tee 
opening ; but from whatever port in a long line of 
coast they took their departure, they were all 
evidently bound for one point that, dimly seen in 
the distance, seemed a low nebulous cloud of 
brown resting on the water. Their courses de- 
scribed radii that merged in a common centre—the 
bank of Guilliam; on which at this time, for the 
whole past week, tue fishing had been prosecuted 
at the rate of nearly eight hundred barrels per 
day. As we advanced seawards, the brown cloud 
grew larger and darker, and at length resolved 
itself into a continuous forest of naked masts and 
dingy hulks, that, as the twilight darkened, 
resembled in the aggregate a flat marshy island 
in winter, covered with leafless wood. 

The tide, before we left the shore, had risen 
high on the beach, and was now beginning to 
recede—we could see it eddying down the frith 
around the oars with which we were assisting the 
half-filled sail ; and so directing our course a full 
half mile to the south and west, whence the course 
of the current bade fair to drift us directly over 
the bank, we cleared the space be-aft the main- 
mast, and began to cast out our drift of nets, slowly 
propelling our boat meanwhile across the tide by 
the action of two oars. Our oldest and worst nets 
as those farthest from the boat are always in most 
danger, were first cast out. Sinkers of stone were 
attached to the loops of the ground-baulk or hem ; 
—and as each net was tied fast to the net that 
preceded it, and thrown over, a buoy of inflated 
skin, fixed to a length of cord, was fastened at the 
joinings between them. The nets, kept in a verti- 
cal position by the line of corks above, and the 
line of stones below, sunk immediately as thrown 
over; but the buoys, from their length of attach- 
ing line, reached and barely reached the surface, 
thus serving with the corks to keep the drift erect. 
They soon stretched astern in a long irregular line 
of from six to eight hundred yards. The last net 
in the series we fastened to a small halser attached 
to the stem; and our boat swinging round by the 
bows, rode to the drift as if at anchor. Boat after 
boat as it reached the ground, struck sail, each 
one to the south and west of the boat previously 
arrived, and in accordance with the estimate form- 
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ed by the crew from the soundings, or from the 
fast-disappearing land-marks, of the exact position 
of the bank, here a few hundred yards astern, 
there a few hundred yards ahead. The fleet 
closed round us as we drifted on ;—the eddying 
and unequal currents rendered our long line of 
buoys more and more irregular—here sweeping it 
forward in sudden curves, there bending it back- 
wards. As the buoys of the neighboring boats 
took similar forms in obedience to similar impulses, 
the fishermen were all anxiety, lest, as not unfre- 
quently happens, the nets should become massed 
in one inextricable coil. But we escaped the dan- 
ger; and our boat drifted slowly on, accompanied 
by her fellows. 

The night gradually darkened, the sky assumed 
a dead and leaden hue, as if surcharged with 
vapor—a dull gray mist roughened the outline of 
the distant hills, or in wide and frequent gaps blot- 
ted them from the landscape. ‘The sea, roughened 
by the rising breeze, reflected the deeper hues of 
the sky with an intensity approaching to black ;— 
it seemed a dark uneven pavement, that absorbed 
every ray of the remaining light. A calm silvery 
patch, some fifteen or twenty yards in extent, and 
that resembled, from the light it caught, a bright 
opening in a dark sky, came moving slowly through 
the black. It seemed merely a patch of water 
coated with oil; but, obedient to some other 
moving power than that of either the tide or the 
wind, it sailed aslant our line of buoys a stone 
east from our bows—lengthened itself along the 
line to thrice its former extent—paused as if for a 
moment—and then three of the buoys after mo- 
mentarily erecting themselves with a sudden jerk 
on their narrower base, slowly sank. ‘‘ One, two, 
three buoys,’’ exclaimed one of the fishermen, 
reckoning them as they disappeared, ‘‘ there are 
ten barrels for us secure.’’ A few minutes were 
suffered to elapse, and then unfixing the halser 
from the stem, and bringing it aft to the stern, we 
commenced hauling. The nets approached the 
gunwale. The first three appeared, from the 
phosphoric light of the water, as if bursting into 
flames of a pale green color. Here and there a 
herring glittered bright in the meshes, or went 
darting away through the pitchy darkness, visible 
for a moment by its own light. The fourth net 
was brighter than any of the others, and glittered 
through the waves while it was yet several fathoms 
away ;—the pale green seemed as if mingled with 
broken sheets of snow, that flickering amid the 
mass of light, appeared, with every tug given by 
the fishermen to shift, dissipate, and again form ; 
and there streamed from it into the surrounding 
gloom myriads of green rays, an instant seen and 
then lost—the retreating fish that had avoided the 
meshes, but had lingered, until disturbed, beside 
their entangled companions. It contained a con- 
siderable body of herrings. As we raised them 
over the gunwale they felt warm to the hand, for 
in the middle of a large shoal even the temperature 
of the water is raised—a fact well known to every 
herring fisherman ; and in shaking them out of the 
meshes, the ear became sensible of a shrill chirp- 
ing sound, like that of the mouse, but much fainter 
—a ceaseless cheep, cheep, cheep, occasioned ap- 
parently—for no true fish is furnished with organs 
of sound—by a sudden escape from the air-bladder. 
The shoal, a small one, had spread over only three 
of the nets—the three whose buoys had so sudden- 
ly disappeared ; and most of the others, had but 
their mere sprinkling of fish, some dozen or two in 
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a net; but so thickly had they lain in the fortunate 
three, that the entire haul consisted of rather more 
than twelve barrels. 

Creeping out laterally from amid the crowd of 
boats, we reached, after many windings, the edge 
of the bank, and rowing against the tide, arrived 
as nearly as we could guess in the darkness, at 
the spot where we had at first flung out our nets. 
The various land-marks, and even the Guilliam 
fleet were no longer visible, and so we had to 
grope out our position by taking the depth of the 
water. In the deep muddy ravine on one side the 
bank, we would have found thirty fathoms, and 
over the depressed sandy plain on the other, from 
twelve to fifteen ; but on the bank itself the depth 
rarely exceeds ten. We sounded once and again, 
and pulling across the still ebbing tide, shot our 
nets as before. We then folded down the main- 
sail, which had been rolled up in clearing the 
space for shaking loose our herrings from the 
meshes, and ensconcing ourselves in its folds—for 
the sail forms the fisherman’s hammock—com- 
posed ourselves to sleep. There was no appear- 
ance of fish, or no neighboring boats to endanger 
our drift by shooting their nets athwart our line. 
But the sleep of the herring fisherman must much 
resemble that of the watch-dog. We started up 
about midnight, and saw an open sea as before ; 
but the scene had considerably changed since. we 
had lain down. The breeze had died into a calm; 
the heavens, no longer dark and gray, were glow- 
ing with stars, and the sea, from the smoothness 
of the surface, appeared a second sky, as bright 
and starry as the other, with this difference, how- 
ever, that all its stars appeared comets: the 
slightly tremulous motion of the surface elongated 
the reflected images, and gave to each its tail. 
There seemed no line of division at the horizon. 
Where the hills rose high along the coast, and 
appeared as if doubled by their undulating strip 
of shadow, what might be deemed a dense bank 
of cloud, lay sleeping in the heavens, just where 
the upper and nether firmaments met; but its 
presence rendered the illusion none the less com- 
plete ;—the outline of the boat lay dark around 
us, like the fragment of some broken planet sus- 
pended in middle space, far from the earth and 
every star; and all around we saw extended the 
complete sphere—unhidden above from Orion to 
the pole, and visible beneath from the pole to 
Orion. Certainly sublime scenery possesses in 
itself no virtue potent enough to develop the fac- 
ulties; or the mind of the fisherman would not 
have so long lain asleep. There is no profession 
whose recollections should rise into purer poetry 
than his; but if the mirror bear not its previous 
amalgam of taste and genius, what does it matter 
that the scene which sheds upon it its many-colored 
light should be rich in grandeur and beauty—there 
is no corresponding image produced ;—the sus- 
ceptibility of reflecting the landscape is never 
imparted by the landscape itself, whether to the 
mind or the glass. There is no class of recollec- 
tions more iliusory than those which associate—as 
if they existed in the relation of cause and effect— 
some piece of striking scenery with some sudden 
development of the intellect or the —— 
The eyes open, and there is an external beauty 
seen; but it is not the external beauty that has 
opened the eyes. An incident of no unfrequent 
occurrence on the fishing banks, convinced us, that 
though the sky of stars rose above, and the sky 
of comets spread below, we had not yet left the 





world. A crew of south country fishermen had 
shot their nets in the darkness right across those 
of another boat, and in disentangling them, a 
quarrel ensued. The kind of clamor, so charac- 
teristic of a fisherman's squabble, rose high in 
the calm ;—a hundred tongues seemed busy at 
once ;—now one boat took up the controversy, 
now another ;—there were threats, loud or low in 
proportion to the distance—denunciations on all 
sides by the relatives of the aggrieved crew 
against the southland men, with now and then an 
intermingling shout from the strangers, half in 
defiance, half in triumph, as net after net swung 
free. At length the whole were disentangled, 
and the roar of altercation gradually sunk into a 
silence as dead as that which had proceded it. 
We awoke about an hour before sunrise. A 
low bank of fog lay thick on the water bounding 
the view on every side, while the central firma- 
ment remained clear and blue over head. The 
nearer boats seemed through the mist huge mis- 
shappen galliots manned by giants. We again 
commenced hauling our nets, but the meshes were 
all brown and open, as when we had cast them 
out; we raised to the surface vast numbers of that 
curious zoophyte, the sea-pen—our recent type of 
one of the most ancient of Scottish fossils, the 
graptolite—with several hundred dark-colored, 
slim star-fish, that in bending their thin brittle 
rays when brought out of the water, just as if 
they were trying to cast a knot upon them, snapped 
them across ; but our entire draught of fish con- 
sisted of but a young rock-cod and a half-starved 
whiting. We had miscalculated, in the darkness, 
our proper place on the bank, and instead of 
sweeping over Guilliam, had swept over the muddy 
hollow beside it; and so not a single herring had 
we caught, though the herrings lay by millions 
searce half a mile away. It was now an hour of 
flood ; and the tides that had been so long bearing 
us down the frith, had begun to well around our 
stern in minute eddies, and to float us up. It had 
become necessary, therefore, to take our place to 
the north and east of the fishing bank, as we had 
previously done to the south and west of it. The 
fog hid the various land-marks as thoroughly as 
the darkness had hid them before; and we had 
again to determine our position from the depth of 
the water. The boats around us were busy in 
hauling their nets; and as each boat drew in its 
drift, the oars were manned and the sounding lead 
plied, and she took up her place on what the crew 
deemed the north-eastern edge of the bank. But 
the various positions chosen as the right ones, 
showed us that the matter left much room for 
diversity of opinion—the fleet dimly seen in the 
fog were widely scattered. ‘* Yonder goes Aldie,”’ 
said our steersman, pointing to the boat of a vete- 
ran fisher of great skill, whose crew had been 
more successful in their fishings for a series of 
years than any other in their village, ‘‘ let us see 
where he shoots.”’ Aldie went leisurely sounding 
across the bank, and then returning half way on 
his course, began to cast out his drift. We took 
up ovr position a little beyond him in the line of 
the tide, and shot in the same parallel; and in a 
few minutes more, a full score of boats were simi- 
larly employed beside us, all evidently taking mark 
by Aldie. As the sun rose, the mist began to 
dissipate, and we caught a glimpse of the northern 
land, and of two of our best known land-marks. 
A blue conical hillock in the interior, that seems 
projected on the southern side of the base of Ben- 
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weavis, rose directly behind a conspicuous building 
that occupies a rising ground on the coast, and a 
three-topped eminence in Easter Ross, seemed 
standing out of the centre of a narrow ravine that 
opens to the sea near the village of Shandwick. 
In taking old Aldie for our guide, we were drifting 
as exactly over the fishing bank as if we had 
chosen our position, after consulting all the vari- 
ous land-marks through which its place is usually 
determined. 

It was still a dead calm—calm to blackness,— 
when, in about an hour after sunrise, what seemed 
light, fitful airs began to play on the surface, im- 

arting to it, in irregular patches, a tint of gray. 
‘irst one patch would form, then a second beside 
it, then a third, and then, for miles around, the 
surface, else so silvery, would seem frosted over 
with gray; the apparent breeze appeared as if 
propagating itself from one central point. In a 
few seconds after, all would be calm as at first, and 
then, from some other centre, the patches of gra 
would again form and widen, till the whole frith 
seemed covered by them. A peculiar poppling 
noise, as if a thunder-shower was beating the sur- 
face with ite multitudinous drops, rose around our 
boat ; the water seemed sprinkled with an infinity 
of points of silver, that for an instant glittered to 
the sun, and then resigned their places to other 
quick glancing points, that in turn were succeeded 
by others. ‘The herrings by millions and thousands 
of millions were at play around us—leaping a few 
inches into the air, and then falling and disappear- 
ing to rise and leap again. Shoal rose beyond 
shoal, till the whole bank of Guilliam seemed 
beaten into foam, and the low poppling sounds 
were multiplied into a roar, like that of the wind 
through some tall wood, that might be heard in 
the calm for miles. And again, the shoals extend- 
ing around us seemed to cover for hundreds of 
square miles the vast Moray Frith. But, though 
they played round our buoys by millions, not a 
herring swam so low as the upper baulk of our 
drift. One of the fishermen took up a stone, ad 
flinging it right over our second buoy into the 
middle of the shoal, the fish disappeared from the 
surface for several fathoms around. ‘‘ Ah, there 
they go,’’ he exclaimed, ‘if they go but low 
enough. Four years ago J startled thirty barrels 
of light fish into my drift just by throwing a stone 
among them.’ We know not what effect the 
stone might have had on this occasion, but in haul- 
ing our nets for the third and last time, we found 
we had captured about eight barrels of fish ; and 
then hoisting sail, for a light breeze from the east 
had sprung up, we made for the shore with a cargo 
of twenty barrels. The entire take of the fleet 
next evening did not amount to half that number— 
the singularly imposing scene of the morning had 
indicated too surely that the shoals had spawned, 
for the fish, when sick and weighty, never play 
on the surface—and before night they had swam 
far down the frith on their return to their deep 
water haunts, leaving behind them but a few lean 
stragglers. 

It is one effect of many of the herring-fishery on 
the fisherman, that it gives him more a tendency 
than his other labors to conversation. It furnishes 


him with incident of a kind interesting enough to 
bear being told. The mechanie finds nothing in 
the ordinary round of his labors of which after- 
wards to speak; the fisherman finds nearly as 
little in the ordinary round of his ; but the herring- 
fishery is full of adventure, and furnishes its nu- 
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merous stories of loss and gain, of happy expedients, 
unexpected successes, and unlooked-for disasters. 
It has, besides, an exciting effect on the mind of 
the fisherman, and dissipates the apathetic tacitur- 
nity, which imparts in so many cases a marked 
character to the profession. There is no season 
of the year in which the fisherman deals half so 
much in narrative as during the season of the her- 
ring-fishery. One of the boatmen’s stories, as we 
sailed homewards this morning with our cargo, 
may exhibit the peculiar demands of his profession 
in @ somewhat new phase, and show the kind 
of stories he has to tell. About the middle of the 
fishery of this year, the shoal which had remained 
stationary for several days opposite the Frith of 
Dornoch, suddenly disappeared. The fishermen 
were uncertain whether it had turned down or 
gone up the Moray Frith, and the boats from al] 
the various villages of the coast, which had form- 
erly fished together in one huge fleet, were scat- 


y |tered in quest of it in every direction—above and 


below—here on the southern shore, there on the 
north. The boat in which we sailed had shot her 
nets in the middle of the frith, near the bank which 
the herrings had so lately quitted; no fish were 
caught, and in the morning the crew proposed that 
they should sail for Burghead, to ascertain whether 
any of the other boats had been more successful, 
and to learn the opinion entertained by the more 
sagacious fishermen regarding the state and pros- 
pects of the fishing generally. But their progress 
was so impeded by adverse currents and a dead 
calm, that the evening was beginning to darken 
ere they arrived abreast of their port; and they 
agreed that, instead of landing, they should turn 
~ the frith, and shoot their drift a little below 

uilliam. The day had been dull and hazy. 
When the night set in, there came on a thick, un- 
pleasant drizzle, accompanied by a low breeze from 
the west, and before they arrived at their pro- 
posed ground, the rain had become very weighty, 
and the breeze had increased into a gale. They 
shot their drift, however, and spread their sail 
over the beams ; but so saturated was the canvass 
with water, that it afforded them scarce any 
shelter. The rain ceased soon after midnight, but 
the gale had risen into a hurricane, and the sea 
around them presented to the view the appearance 
of a field of snow agitated by a whirlwind. Ona 
sudden the waves began to roll by in silence, and 
without breaking. One of the crew starting up, 
exclaimed, ‘*‘ We are in the middle of the largest 
shoal I ever saw in the Moray Frith, and shall 
lose our whole drift ;’’ and the others, shaking 
themselves from the sail, rose but in time to see, in 
the dim light of a stormy August morning, their 
buoys sinking one after one as the fish struck the 
nets and dragged them to the bottom. They im- 
mediately commenced hauling, but the terrific 
heave of the sea compelled them to desist, and 
they sat in the stern shuddering with cold, for 
their clothes were soaked through, waiting till the 
gale would ‘‘ take off.’’ It continued in unabated 
strength until late in the morning, when it began 
to lower and the fishermen to haul; but the ap- 
pearance of their first net showed them that they 
could scarce expect to bear to the shore in such 
weather the one-fourth of their draught. Signals 
were made to a stranger boat in the distance to 
come and load ; the stranger, however, was in no 
circumstances to benefit by the invitation—she had 
carried away her mast at the commencement of the 





gale, and the crew, nearly exhausted by the 
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fatigues of the preceding night, were tugging at 
the oar. And so the fishermen found that in order 
to save their nets they would require to give up 
the greater part of the valuable charge which they 
contained, again to the sea. After hauling and 
shaking the first few, they again attached the drift 
to the stem, and threw overboard several barrels 
of fish. Another net was then hauled, and more 
of the fish thrown out ; and in this manner taking 
in and throwing out alternately, they continued to 
labor unti! two o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
whole drift was hauled. They then made sail for 
port, carrying with them twenty-five barrels of 
fish—al] they could venture on bearing through so 
rough and broken a sea, but little more than the 
fourth part of their original draught :—the rough 
and perilous gale had made them fain to accept, in 
lieu of the fifty pound prize which they had drawn 
in this lottery, a composition of little more than 
twelve. 

Such are some of the effects of the herring-fish- 
ery on the mind and character of the fisherman. 
But were we to stop here, our representation 
would be partial and inadequate. Like all merely 
secular means of awakening the minds, and arous- 
ing the energies of a people, it has its counter- 
balance of disadvantage ; nor is it, perhaps, partic- 
ularly easy to determine regarding it on which 
side the scale preponderates. Its tendency to stir 
up the dormant faculties of the fisherman is direct 
and palpable ; but it has no tendency whatever to 
improve his morals. 

ne grand class of evils arises out of the ex- 
treme uncertainty of the fishery as a business spe- 
culation. The herring is strangely eccentric in its 
habits. Those laws which vapee its ordinary 
movement are simple. Unlike the salmon, it 


bears no peculiar love for the haunts in which it 


has been bred ; but it seems one of the conditions 
of its nature, that its spawn should be deposited at 
no very profound depth, and yet in still water, on 
rather a hard than a soft bottom, and either attach- 
ed to sea-weed, or to stones and rocks. We have 
seen fronds of the deep sea tangle brought to the 
surface by the fishermen’s hooks on Guilliam, a 
few weeks after the shoals had disappeared, that 
were studded as thickly with herring spawn, 
expanded to nearly the size of dew drops, as we 
have ever seen a patch of verdure studded with 
dew. The fish affects the localities in which it 
finds weed, and rock, and still water; but the 
water must be still; and hence the great depen- 
dence of the fishery on the weather. When the 
winds continue to blow gently from off the shore, 
the shoals persist in advancing to the very rock 
edge on our iron-bound coasts, and to the innermost 
recesses of our friths and bays. But a storm from 
the sea arrests them mid-way in their course-—the 
water is disturbed, and they return to disburden 
themselves in the quieter depths. Hence the 
remark, so general among our fishers, that her- 
rings swim against the wind. The same tempest 
from the east that serves to propel towards our 
eastern shores shoals of haddock, cod, and whitings 
proves sufficient to clear away the herrings of a sea- 
son in a single night, and thes dash the hopes of 
the fishermen. But independently of this source 
of uncertainty in the speculation—an uncertainty 
coequal with the proverbial fickleness of the wea- 
ther—there exists a cause still more baffling, be- 
cause Jess understood, in the eccentric habits of 
the herring. There are some seasons in which 
the shoals that visit the coast are immensely large, 
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and others in which they are comparatively small, 
Occasionally some four or five meagre seasons fol- 
low in unbroken succession, during which the fish- 
ings sink below average. Nor are there instances 
wanting in the history of the fishery, in which the 
shoals wholly desert their accustomed haunts for 
years together. In the oft-resumed and oft-relin- 
quished fishery of the Moray Frith, there have 
occurred, at least, three such instances of total 
desertion since the ‘* Herring Drove’’ of the reign 
of Queen Anne. And all these causes tend to 
impart a greater degree of risk and uncertainty to 
the ventures of the herring fisherman, than attach- 
es to almost any other branch of what we may 
term industrial speculation. A run of success- 
ful seasons puts Linn in the possession of several 
hundred pounds ; a run of disastrous ones reduces 
him to poverty; while the disappearance of the 
fish for but a few years altogether ruinshim. He is 
exposed to vicissitudes suited to operate on char- 
acter with trying effect; and Ais peculiar charac- 
ter, from his previous habits, is not the best adapted 
to withstand their deteriorating influence. 

We have known cases in which a —— crew 
have caught, in a single season, considerably more 
than five hundred barrels of fish, at an average 
price of about ten shillings per barrel. The haul 
of one night—of one hour even—may bring in from 
thirty to fifty guineas. But in some other season, 
for which equal preparation has been made, and in 
which equal hardship has been encountered, the 
return may fall considerably below eighty barrels ; 
and when, as sometimes happens, the shoals fail 
to form, it may fall below even me Even 
when the fishing is favorably prosecuted, and all 
promises an abundant return, the progress of the 
fisherman may be at once arrested by a calamity 
of no unfrequent oceurrence—the loss of his nets. 
The body of fish entangled may be so great, that 
the meshes rend away from the upper baulks, and 
both nets and fish sink to the bottom ; it has beer 
estimated that four hundred barrels of herring 
have been at once ‘‘ masted’’ in a single drift— 
even from the broken fragments weighed up and 
recovered, an hundred and fifty barrels have been 
secured. The chief losses of this kind, however, 
are occasioned by foulness of bottom in those rarer 
haunts to which the fish resort late in the better 
fishing seasons—the drift folds round some sunken 
rock, or deep-sea boulder, and tears into shreds in 
the hands of the fishermen, in the vain attempt to 
raise it. A sudden gale, too, has been known to 
wrap into one inextricable fold the drifts of a 
whole fleet. So many are the casualties, in short, 
that not unfrequently boats that have borne to sea 
in the evening, well equipped drifts of from thirty 
to fifty pounds value, return in the morning with 
but a few rag fragments—disqualified, of 
course, for pursuing the fishing for the rest of the 
season, however profitable it may continue to be 
plied by others. The perils—the uncertainties— 
the heavy losses—the great and sudden gains inci- 
dent to the trade, impart to it rather the character 
of a sort of exciting gambling, than of a branch of 
sober industry, and operate, with peculiar effect, 
on the moral feelings of the class engaged in it. 
If a crew is sc eminently successful that they have 
realized from thirty to fifty guineas in a night, or 
from two to three hundred pounds in a month, the 
lucky windfall is too often regarded as a sort of 
lottery prize, or as an old buccaneer used to 
regard a rich capture. Merry-makings and drink- 
ing-bouts ensue, and in the end, their success 
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proves of no real advantage to them. If, on the 
contrary, they have proved very unsuccessful—if 
they have caught scarce any fish, and lost their nets 
to boot, they feel themselves in the circumstances 
not merely of men who have been unlucky in some 
business speculation, but of men who have been 
overtaken by some signal calamity. They feel as 
the shipwrecked seaman feels, to whom the humil- 
jation of begging his way to the nearest shipping 
port, is simply an evil necessarily included in his 
disaster ; or as the farmer, ruined by a fire, feels, 
when, to repair his losses, he has recourse to a 
subscription paper, and the compassion of the 
country. Their mishaps are so severe, and, in a 
group of bad fishing seasons, so frequent, that they 
prostrate among them that spirit of independence 
and self-respect, which it is utter degradation for 
a people to lose. The fisherman casts on the 
shoulders of his calamity the burden and respon- 
sibility of his conduct, and, without reluctance or 
shame, applies for gratuitous assistance to the 
Fishery Board, or to his landward neighbors. In 
his dealings with the carpenter or shopkeeper, too, 
he slides into the perilous, though natural enough 
feeling—for it is more a feeling than an opinion— 
that his venture, rather than himself, is responsi- 
ble for the debts which it has been the cause of 
his ineurring. He has not yet paid the flax-mer- 
chant for the hemp of which his nets were manu- 
factured, or the cordage with which they were 
bound ; and why should he? they have gained him 
great loss and trouble, and nothing more, and lie 
rotting at the bottom of the sea. Why should it 
be all gain with the merchant, and all loss with 
him! If, hawever, the venture of next year be a 
very successful one, he may perhaps try and clear 
off the old score ; though, of course, rather as a 
matter of grace, than of right. 

The fisherman’s character takes color in the 
course of years, from peculiarities of circumstance 
and feeling such as these. In a comparatively 
populous fishing community of the Moray Frith, 
the herring-fishery has been plied during three 
distinct groups of seasons. ‘The first group was 
highly favorable, the next much the reverse, the 
third favorable again. During the first group, 
there were few fishermen in the place who did not 
save money; and no class of persons in the coun- 
try could be more safely intrusted by the shop- 
keeper or merchant with his goods. The group of 
disastrous seasons dissipated their savings, and low- 
ered their credit ; and the second successful group 
did little to restore either. It was found that the 
fisherman’s old punctuality in discharging his lia- 
bilities, did not return with his ability to discharge 
them ; it was found, too, that his saving propen- 
sity had left him. During his second season of 
success, there was much money gained, but scarce 
any laid by. In summing up the detoriating influ- 
ences of the herring fishery on the fisherman, we 
would require to include as eminently injurious the 
practice of whisky drinking at sea. Four Scotch 
pints of whisky forms the usual weekly allowance 
for a crew of four men and a haave-boy. We 
have seen six glasses drunk in a cold boisterous 
night, in half as many hours, by a single fisher- 
man, without producing the slightest degree of in- 
toxication; but the practice—almost universal 
among herring-fishers—however harmless, or use- 
ful even, amid the severer labors of their profes- 
sion, has served to form, very extensively among 
them, a ruinous habit of dram-drinking. 


fects of the herring-fishery on the character of the 
fishermen, in the belief that it furnishes an apt ex- 
ample of those means of improvement, of mixed 
influence, to which sanguine philanthropists have 
such frequent recourse, and which so often lead to 
disappointment ; because levelled against some one 
class of evils which they perhaps remove, they 
serve to introduce other evils different in kind, but 
not less in degree. By dwelling on but one half 
the effects of the fishery, it would be easy making 
out a strong case either for or against it: and such 
is the mode in which so many vital questions, that 
affect the welfare of thousands, have been dealt 
with by our political economists, practical and 
theoretic. Hence clearings in the Highlands ; 
hence the philanthropic introduction of manufacto- 
ries into rural districts; hence societies for the 
spread of merely secular knowledge among the 
people ; and hence, too, such longings in a reac- 
tion party, sick of the new evils thus introduced, 
for a return to the indolence, the ignorance, the 
superstition, the brute violence, of the dark ages. 
There is no kind of special pleading so deceptive 
as the kind which men address to themselves, 
when, taking into account but one set of the con- 
sequences attendant on some such experiment on 
character and condition as that furnished by the 
herring-fishery, they form their estimate, and de- 
termine on their line of conduct on the strength of 
that one. We know not whether we may not be 
judged to have fallen into an error of this kind, in 
holding that the character of the fishermen has 
been made the subject in some few localities, and 
at wide intervals, of an experiment not less rousing 
in its effects on his intellect than the herring-fish- 
ery itself, and which has been accompanied by no 
balance of disadvantage. But in some sort to ob- 
viate the suspicion, should any such exist, we 
shall restrict ourselves, instead of entering into 
any elaborate discussion of the matter, to a brief 
statement of fact. 

About eighty years ago, a northern Scottish par- 
ish, under the ministration of a thoroughly excel- 
lent and judicious clergyman—a Presbyterian of 
the old school—became the subject of a deep reli- 
gious revival. Many of the people were awakened 
to a serious consideration of their destiny as im- 
mortal creatures. There sprang up among them 
prayer and fellowship meetings. They became 
conversant with theological doctrines, not as mere 
propositions on which to exercise the intellect, but 
as great and solemn truths that bore on their state 
for eternity. And yet from the intense, all-en- 
grossing interest with which these doctrines were 
regarded, they furnished the mind with an immense- 
ly more bracing employment than if they had been 
propounded with no higher aim than just to set it 
a working. The parish had its fishing commu- 
nity ; and of the fisher people, not a few were im- 
pressed like the others. The same truths which 
had so thoroughly excited the interest of their 
neighbors, served thorougly to excite theirs; nor 
in the ability of appreciating their real scope and 
bearing, were they found to be in any degree infe- 
rior to the mechanics or farmers of the district. 
There was a movement among society in the place 
which extended to its fishermen, not in the seeond- 
ary and imitative character, in which the mere ed- 
ucationist can hope to influence them, but as di- 
rectly and at first hand as to the other classes. In 
this important movement they did not ‘‘ follow’so- 
ciety,’’ nor were they “‘ far in the rear.”” They 
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venerable and excellent men subsequently chosen 
for elders in the parish, the fisher community fur- 
nished its full share. Nor were there more judi- 
cious or more intelligent elders in its lectern-pew 
than the two fisher ones; or men whose exposi- 
tions of Divine truth were listened to with more 
thorough respect, or whose emphatic and deeply- 
toned prayers more solemnly impressed. But the 
movement was productive of more than purely re- 
ligious consequences in the fisher community. Its 
influences were of course intellectual among them 
as among their neighbors, and in the same way ; 
but it gave them also what their neighbors had be- 
fore, and what they had not—motives to educate 
their children. It became a felt duty to the fisher- 
man, impressed with the importance of os 
that every member of his family should be at least 
able to read the Bible. His profession made no 
demands on the school, but his religion made a 
very direct demand on it; he could be a skilful 
fisherman without book, but not an intelligent 
Christian. And so he educated his children. It 
is an instructive and interesting fact, that in the 
fishing community to which we refer there is 
scarce a fisherman at the present time turned 
of forty who cannot both read and write ;— 
wherever the dew of the religious revival had 
fallen, a swathe of humble scholarship sprang 
up. But the mere educational movement, when 
separated in an after period from the impulse in 
which it had originated, did not perpetuate itself. 
The deeply religious generation passed away ; the 
fisher elders disappeared from the lectern-pew ; 
only a very small proportion of the fisher children 
—4a proportion which grew every year smaller— 
were to be found at the parish school; for the 
high motive which had originally sent them there 
had ceased to operate, when the devout men 
whom these motives influenced had disappeared ; 
and the imitative principle was found altogether 
insufficient to supply their place. Society was in 
progress all around the fishing community, but 
the fishermen themselves relapsed into their orig- 
inal apathy and ignorance. When the moving 
ae ceased to propel them towards that higher 
evel, to which it is its very nature to elevate 
whatever it acts upon, the vis inertia of their 
profession came into effect, and dragged them 
downwards to grovel on the old one. 

On no level is the elevating character of Chris- 
tianity better shown than on the humblest. Its 
operations there are more easily traceable to their 
effects than on any other, because less mixed with 
the workings of merely secular agencies. We 
escape the complexity of compound causes—the 
difficulty of assigning to each of many, its due 
share in the production of some general result ;— 
cireumstances work for us in our process of exam- 
ining and determining, with analytical effect, by 
placing single causes in palpable relation to the 
effects which they produce ; and we are enabled, 
in consequence, to arrive at our conclusions at a 
glance. The level of the fisherman is the lowest, 
intellectually, in Scotland ; there is no other pro- 
fession, however humble, that has not produced 
its superior men—its writers of at least tolerable 
verse or respectable prose, who take the field as 
authors of volumes, that occupy, perhaps an hum- 
ble, but not uninteresting niche in the literature of 
our ange b The ploughman, the laborer, the 
shepherd, the sailor, mechanics of every grade and 
condition, have all their representatives in the in- 
‘tellectual field—men whose writings are not quite 
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valueless, even when devoid of genius, as they, at 
least, serve to show in what degree the cireum- 
stances in which they were produced are compat- 
ible with the development of faculties, not natuar- 
ally of the greatest vigor. But, in this intellectual 
field, the fisherman has no representative. No 
fisherman, confined to the walks of his profession, 
ever rose even to mediocrity as a writer. No fish- 
erman ever attained aught of vigor as a thinker, 
except through the direct influence of Christianity. 
And hence the interest which attaches, as subjects 
of study, to a class to which we have incidentally 
referred, the fisher elders—the men elevated b 
religion, not merely above the level of their fel- 
lows, but to a high moral station, in parishes 
inhabited by a mixed population. e have 
known individuals of this class very intimately, 
and have seen in their lives how beautifal a thing 
Christianity is—how it awakens and invigorates 
the intellect, polishes the manners, and purifies 
the heart. Sie sonable: the two fisher elders 
of the northern community in which religion 
wrought, for at least one generation, so great a 
change ; the deep respect with which they were 
regarded by all; the frequent wonder expressed at 
the extent of their acquaintance with Divine truth ; 
the fresh originality of their views ; and the sound- 
ness of their judgment ;—above all, their frequent 
visits, in their intervals of leisure, to the beds of 
the dying, and to humble families saddened by 
bereavement. In their case, however, our recol- 
lection has to stretch itself across a period of at 
least thirty years, and may, perhaps, lie open to 
the suspicion that its truth has been affected by 
the exaggerating influence of distance, and by, 
perhaps, the immaturity of the perceptive faculty, 
at the time, in the observer. e shall draw our 
example, therefore, from a much later period. 
The following notice appeared in the obituary of 
an Edinburgh paper in the autumn of last year, 
and was subsequently copied into a periodical of 
Calcutta, ‘‘ The Free Churchman,”’ edited by Dr. 
Duff. It records the death, and portrays the 
character of a north country fisherman. ‘‘ The 
following,’’ says Dr, Duff, in a preliminary note, 
“exhibits a specimen of some of those holy men, 
who, in humble life, do maintain the glory of 
Christ in the government of His own Church. 
We have seen, known, loved, revered such men, 
in earlier days! The remembrance is still sweet 
to us, and therefore we cannot help inserting this 
obituary fragment—the memorial of a man well- 
known before the Throne of God, as one that 
clave unto Christ, and lived in his cause.”’ 

‘* Lately, in the village of Hill-town of Cadboll, 
Faster Ross, in the 66th year of his age, Alexan- 
der Ross or Machomash, a remarkable character, 
well known to many of the more eminent ministers 
and private Christians in the three counties of 
Ross, Inverness, and Nairn, for the last forty 
years, as a bold, faithful, uncompromising witness 
for the truth as it is in Jesus—to the saving know!l- 
edge of which he was called in early life, and the 
doctrines of which he adorned in a very edifying 
manner. His love to the Saviour and to his fel- 
low-men was evidenced in the whole tenor of his 
life ; by the most determined stand for the purity 
of God’s revealed word and worship ; by zeal to 
promote and extend the Redeemer’s kingdom 
everywhere ; by the tenderness and faithfulness 
with which he dealt with individuals under deep 
soul-concetn, to many of whom he was indeed a 
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dance at the sick-bed and the dying couch; and 
by his faithful warnings to young and old to pre- 
pare for eternity. He was eminently a man of 
prayer. Placed, in the providence of God, in the 
very humble, laborious, and often precarious call- 
ing of a fisherman, he managed, by the blessing 
of God on his great industry, prudence, and integ- 
rity, to rear up a large family in thorough inde- 

endence and comfort, without ever allowing his 
worldly affairs to interfere with the most regular 
attendance on the means of grace, public and pri- 
vate, to many of which his boat afforded him 
ready access at great distances. It was on sacra- 
mental occasions, when called on to speak to a 
question ‘in the great congregation,’ that the 
depth of his understanding in the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God, and the fervid eloquence of his 
tongue, proceeding from a sanctified heart, were 
felt and appreciated by kindred spirits. There 
was, at the same time, a gentleness and social 
cheerfulness about him, that made him a favorite 
even with some that knew not the true spring 
whence they flowed. His education extended 
only to the reading of his Bible, and some plain 
authors; but he was mighty in the Scriptures ; 
and in wielding the Sword of the Spirit with in- 
telligent application, he had few equals in his 
day. * * * * * The writer of this notice 
was privileged to know the deceased intimately 
for the last nine years, and he can truly say that a 
more complete development of the Christian char- 
acter, in all the fruits of the Spirit, he has not yet 
met with.’’ 

Like the writer of this notice, we were inti- 
mately acquainted with Saunders Machomash, and 
can corroborate in every point, the truth of his 
estimate. Saunders, a noble specimen of the poor 
fisherman, elevated by Christianity, was a man of 
pleasing and venerable aspect—tall, and for his 
years, erect and active—neat, and even picturesque 
in his homely fisher-dress and high-crowned hat 
—with features alike expressive of intelligence 
and benevolence—and cherishing a profusion of 
dark hair, slightly touched by gray, that descended 
in curls on his shoulders. Some fashions have a 
curious genealogy. The class emphatically term- 
ed the ** men of Ross-shire,’’—perhaps the truest 
representatives which Scotland possesses in the 
present age of her old covenanters, have worn, 
during at least the last hundred years, long flowing 
hair arranged on the shoulders, in a style that 
much more closely resembles the love-tresses of 
the Cavaliers than the close-cropped locks of the 
Roundheads. We have seldom seen a true speci- 
men of this venerable class—now fast wearing out 
—without marvelling how the fashion should have 
come so thoroughly to change sides, that the flow- 
ing curls of Claverhouse and Montrose should be 
found imparting an antique peculiarity of aspect to 
men who would have been the first to take their 
stand against them on the hill-side. Saunders was 
a skilful fisherman, and in general matters—trained 
to think by his religion—a very intelligent man; 
but his superiority over his fellows consisted mainly 
in the beauty of his life as a probationary course 
for eternity, spent in faith in the eye of the great 
Taskmaster. Humble as was his place in society, 
his light was not hidden, but shone conspicuous 
from its little sphere. In the August of 1832, the 
Cholera was introduced from Wick into the fishing 
villages of Easter Ross, and raged among them 
with frightful intensity. In the fishing village of 
Portmahomack, one fifth of the inhabitants were 
Swept away; in the fishing village of Inver, one 





half. The infection spread with frightful rapidity ; 
the people of the neighboring districts were struck 
with overpowering alarm. At Inver, though the 
population did not much exceed a hundred persons, 
eleven bodies were committed to the earth without 
shroud or coffin, in one day, and in two days after 
they had buried nineteen more. Many of the sur- 
vivors fled from the village, and took shelter, some 
in the woods which abound in the district, some 
among the hollows of an extensive track of sand 
hills; but the pest followed them to their hiding- 
places, and they expired in the open air. Whole 
families were found lying dead on their cottage 
floors ;—in one sad case, an infant, the only sur- 
vivor, lay grovelling on the lifeless body of its 
mother—the sole mourner in a charnel-house of 
the pestilence. The infection reached Hill-town, 
the village in which Saunders Machomash resided ; 
and the inhabitants of the surrounding country 
placed it in a state of strict quarantine. Most of 
the fishermen of the village were miserably poor ; 
the disease had broken out early in the season of 
the herring-fishery, at a time when the greater 
part of their means had been expended in prepara- 
tion, and they had received scarce any return ; 
there were cases in which, so abject was their 
poverty, that there was not a candle in a whole 
group of cottages ; and when the disease seized on 
the inmates in the night time, they had to grapple 
in darkness with its fierce pains and mortal terrors, 
and their friends, in the vain attempt to assist 
them, had to grope round their beds. The intense 
dread experienced in the surrounding districts, was 
perhaps not quite unaccompanied by the too com- 
mon mixture of selfish hard-heartedness which 
mingles in such extreme cases, with the instinct 
of self-preservation ; and in the infected villages, 
shut up as in a state of siege, there prevailed a 
searce less natural, though not less lamentable 
feeling of fierce exasperation, blended with a sav- 
age desire of seeing their calamity extended to 
their neighbors. Human nature, exposed to cir- 
cumstances so trying, proves often a fearful thing. 
It has been even said, that infected rags were car- 
ried by the fisher people into the fields with the 
apparent intention of spreading the contagion ; and 
it is all too certain, there were cases in which the 
members of fisher families, attacked by the dis- 
ease, were deserted by their relatives, and left to 
perish alone. But the extreme severity of the trial 
served but to exhibit all the more strongly the 
sterling worth of Saunders Machomash. Shut up 
with the others—with no other prospect than that 
of being consigned, mayhap ere the lapse of a sin- 
gle day, to a hastily scooped grave in some sandy 
hillock—his whole time was spent in going from 
one infected dwelling to another, doing all he could 
for the bodies of the sufferers, and all he could for 
their souls. Even when, inside some hapless cot- 
tage, the stench of disease and death rose so rank 
that he could no longer enter the door, Saunders 
might be seen seated outside some low window, 
with his Bible in his hand, urging on the dying, 
so long as they could frame a wish or breathe a 
prayer, the one only salvation. To this high pitch 
of heroism did Christianity elevate a poor fisher- 
man. But it was not then that its power on the 
class to which he belonged was first exhibited. It 
breathed its invigorating influences on a few fisher- 
men of old, ery? we doubt not, as simple 
and uninformed as Saunders, and leaving their 
nets beside the sea of Galilee, they went forth 
in the power of the Gospel to christianize the 
world. 
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naire. Her hair was confined by a little close-fit- 
ting cap, worn far backwards upon the head, and 
of such clear transparent material that the whole 
of the rich and shining masses of auburn hair, 
fastened in a thick classical knot, low in her neck 
behind, were as visible as though she wore no 
covering at all. Her dress was of dark woollen 
stuff, and she wore an apron of black cambric, 
which gave a childlike appearance to her figure, 
with which her occupation at the desk, that of 
casting up endless recounts, and keeping eternal 
registers, seemed singularly at variance. Her 
features had an expression of great meekness, and 
there was altogether so much delicacy, such a gen- 
teel mr, in fact, about the girl, that one was al- 
most startled at meeting her in such a situation. 
Her face was so very pale, and her clear blue eyes 
were so very bright, that she absolutely seemed to 
light up the dark corner in which she was seated. 

Almost before I had had time to take this hasty 
survey of the little group, and to build, as is my wont, 
sundry conjectures thereon, Rapineau had engaged 
in conversation with the ‘* Mother.’’ I knew not 
how it had begun, for I had not heard the first 
words, being absorbed in contemplation of the pale 
girl, but I doubt not that his dé/ut was by a phrase 
of compliment, for such is Rapineau’s custom with 
the softer sex, and by the time my mind had be- 
come present to the scene, I found that he had 
introduced himself as a journeyman house-painter 


waiting work, and myself as a jobbing ¢ailor ! just 


arrived in Paris. This was too bad, and I was 
angry with the ** Mother’’ for not having, by mere 
instinct, immediately known the falsehood of this 
last assertion. However, it saved us in the dilem- 
ma, for Rapineau, asking if some imaginary friend 
of his, ‘‘ who could put him in the way of work,’’ 
lodged with the ‘* Mother,’’ she of course replied 
in the negative, but said that if we would wait a 
short time, perhaps a “‘ patron,”’ as he is called in 
France, of the painters, or tailors, might come in, 
@ la recherche de quelques bras, and might engage 
us. 

Of course, to so obliging an offer we instantly 
assented, as it saved us from a world of embarrass- 
ment. Rapineau won the ‘‘ Mother’s’’ heart by 
his compliments on the ¢enue of her establishment, 
and I touched her heart by my admiration of the 
young girl at her side, who all this while was 
going on busily with her calculations and addi- 
tions, seeming to give no ear to what was pass- 
ing, and to be unconscious of our presence. 

‘*She is a treasure to me,’’ said the good wo- 
man in a whisper. ‘1, who can neither read nor 
write, would be at the mercy of the world, with- 
out her aid. And her work, too, is not done in a 
careless and slovenly manner,—only see,”’ (and 
she took down one of the heavy, sombre-looking 
ledgers from the rack above her head, and opened 
it for our inspection,) ‘ it is fair and clear as print 
—here is not a blot or scratch from one end to 
the other.’’ 
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I examined the writing ; it was indeed clear and 
fair as stereotype ; not a blot nor erasure sullied 
the pages. A round, neat hand, too, so regular 
and even, that it might have served as models 
for a writing-master to place before his pupils. 
The little maiden blushed slightly as I praised 
with genuine warmth the execution of the work, 
but continued steadily and without pause to guide 
her pen with rapid motion along the folio page 
before her; and, for a moment, the slight creaking 
noise it made was the only sound that broke the 
stillness. The ‘‘ Mother’’ was gazing at the girl, 
and lost in thought, while a tear glistened in her 
eye, and she shut the book hastily, and replaced it 
in the rack, evidently rousing her mind from some 
painful emotion. 

**T have sometimes a feeling of remorse,”’ said 
she in a whisper, and sighing, as she looked side- 
ways at the girl, ‘‘ to see yonder poor child wast- 
ing all the bright spring hours of her youth, shut 
up in this little box with an old woman like me, 
and sometimes think that ’t would be better if she 
could see more of the gaieties of the busy world 
around her.”’ 

She paused, and then added hurriedly, ‘* But 
no, no; ’tis better as it is, after all. She is bata 
child, and the sight of pleasure and dissipation 
might turn her young head as it has done others 
before her. In this little nook she is safe, at Jeast, 
and may be calm and happy.”’ 

The “ Mother’’ turned suddenly to the girl, and 
said abruptly, nay, almost sharply, 

**Run, Louison—quick, child—ean you not 
smell that the rour is burning? That old Made- 
line has no longer sight nor smell,—nay, be quick, 
girl; wilt thou never have done getting off that 
high stool ?”’ 

The rebuke was somewhat unjust, for poor little 
Louison had obeyed the very first summons; but 
certainly the three-legged leather stvol was high, 
the maiden’s stature rather short, and the little 
closet filled with the buxom, portly person ef the 
** Mother,”’ and her huge piles of sheeting, so that 
poor Louison had indeed some little difficulty in 
extricating herself from her situation. But in spite 
of the violent hurry with which the ‘* Mother’’ had 
disturbed her, and the smell of the burnt roux 
which was growing stronger each minute, the 
good woman drew the girl towards her as she 
passed, and imprinted a kiss upon her pale fore- 
head—a kiss which went to the very heart—so 
much did it tell of love and of protection. 

‘* Your daughter, I presume,’’ said I, as Louison 
disappeared quickly through the door leading into 
the kitchen, from whence issued divers savory 
smells of ragouts and pot-au-feu, while floating 
over all came, vapor-like, at intervals, the scent of 
the burnt butter, which the practised nose of the 
matron had at ence discovered. 

** Alas! no,’’ returned the ‘‘ Mother,’’ mourn- 
fully ; ‘‘ would that she were! She is the only 
comfort I have left to replace all those I have lost. 
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She is not my own child, but my adopted one, 
She shall live with me until she marries, and I am 
determined she shall marry well. It is for her 
alone that I now toil and work from morn till night, 
for I, myself, could now live in ease and compe- 
tence, and rest in peace the remainder of my days; 
but Louison must have a doé, and it shall be a right 
jolly one, too, or my name is not Marguerite Du- 
val, because she is as much to me as my own flesh 
and blood—she is the sister of our poor Matteo !”’ 

The concluding words were spoken almost in a 
whisper, as if to herself; if 1 had not been so 
near, I should not have heard them; and yet with 
a strange versatility she called aloud, while her 
voice was still trembling with emotion, that it was 
time to lay the couvert, for the clock of Notre 
Dame was striking the half-hour after four, and 
the workmen she knew would rush in famished 
and impatieat, the very moment they left their 
work at five. 

The call was instantly obeyed by a stout, 
bouncing lass, in the long, flat cap and short waist 
of Bretagne, her stout linsey-woolsey cocking up 
behind, being supported by a large brass-hook 
and standing away from her person, yet moving in 
unison, as if walking a pace or two behind, greatly 
to the benefit of every one who might feel any 
curiosity respecting the dimension of her ankles, 
or even of that part of her leg which ran a little 
higher, even to the visible proof that her garters 
were bright scarlet, and tied below the knee in a 
knot, with short ends at the side. Her arms were 
red and enormous, the white shift-sleeves turned 
up over the boddice, making their vermilion hues 
appear yet brighter; but she evidently was aware 
that nature had intended them for use, not for 
ornament ; for with one hand she had gathered up 
her apron, which contained an immense pile of 
coarse napkins, each rolled up neatly, and passed 
through a ring bearing a different number ; one arm 
was filled with a pile of the coarse brown plates used 
in the common French kitchens, which she held 
tight to her bosom in such an affectionate embrace 
it made me tremble ; under the other was clasped 
half-a-dezen of the yard Jong loaves, which she 
managed to grasp firmly, notwithstanding the ne- 
cessity of maintaining her hold of the apron. 

I watched her cross the chauffair with the same 
interest that one does a curiosity in natural history. 
Before she had gained the dining-hall, she was 
met by an individual bearing a letter for one of the 
inmates. ‘* Now she will be puzzled,”’ thought I. 
** How will she take that letter!’”’ Psha! I was 
an idiot. Why, she took it in her teeth, to be 
sure. 

While I had been watching this little bye 
scene, the ‘* Mother’ had disappeared, and we 
could hear her voice issuing in tones of reproach 
and anger from the kitchea. The pale girl had 
returned to her station at the desk in the dark cor- 
ner of the closet, and, all unconscious of us, or 
our presence, was again plying her task of pen- 


manship with redoubled ardor. So Rapineau and 
myself strode back into the chauffoir, and seated 
ourselves near the stove, anxious to watch who 
went, and who came, and to turn to our profit all 
that might occur. 

The few occupants of the place were so intent 
upon their occupations and amusements, that our 
entrance caused no sensation, Two jolly Auver- 
gnats, evidently fresh from their native village, 
wearing still the costume of the mountains, were 
sitting astride one of the benches playing at 
draughts, the favorite game of the crocheteurs and 
porteurs d’eau of the French metropolis. They 
were both of them fine, handsome-looking lads, of 
the age of twenty, or thereabouts, and their fresh, 
healthy complexions, and new attire (the velve- 
teen jacket and trousers, with myriads of silver 
buttons—the scarlet handkerchief and round flat 
hat) formed a striking contrast to their compan- 
ions, many of whom had now dropped in and 
taken their station by the fire, while we had been 
engaged with the ‘‘ Mother.’’ They consisted 
principally of workmen of different callings, either 
out of work and waiting the arrival of the ‘* pat- 
rons’’ who, it appears, generally came in after the 
dinner hour, to engage the new hands required in 
their business, or of idle mauvais sujets, the Bo- 
hemiens of various crafts, who stroll about large 
cities, ostensibly seeking for work, yet heartily 
praying all the while that they may never find it. 

The last were distinguishable at a glance, from 
the hard-working portion of the community, by 
their loud laugh and careless manner, and the 
absence of that careworn, anxious look, which 
the steady, patient, industrious artisan is ever 
observed to wear, while trembling for the dear 
ones left pining at home, when his own hands are 
thus unwillingly idle. The do-nothing yarlets all, 
without exception, bore a sleek, contented, un- 
washed aspect—a contempt of the opinion of the 
world—a freedom from prejudice, quite refresh- 
ing to behold. 

I sat and watched with much edification one of 
these rogues who happened to be seated near me. 
He had been earnestly gazing for some time at a 
young Breton carpenter, who was seemingly 
thinking of nothing, and twirling his thumbs ia 
evident enjoyment of the roaring blaze which 
issued from the huge brass-bound stove. The 
face of the countryman certainly did betray a most 
tempting simplicity, sufficient to inspire evil ambi- 
tion in the meekest mind, and I was much diverted 
when I saw the vaurien, having edged himself, by 
degrees, close up to the doomed countryman, with 
a peculiar smile, indicative of mischief to come, 
take a yet closer survey of his victim, and then, 
apparently well pleased with the inspection, he 
slapped him on the shoulder, and asked if he had 
been long arrived from the ‘‘ pays.”’ 

The countryman turned with surprise at this 
sudden attack, but evidently the good-humored 








countenance which met his frowning gaze, com- 
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pletely disarmed suspicion, for he answered with 
bonhommie, and lengthily with the nasal twang of 
Brittany—that he had arrived but that very morn- 
ing from Quimpére, and that he was very anxious 
to obtain work before his little stock of money was 
exhausted; whereupon his new friend slapped 
him on the shoulder once more, and asked him if 
he would not like to cheer his ennut by playing a 
game at cards; to which the Breton with a cun- 
ning look, and laying his finger to his nose, an- 
swered, that it might do him more good than 
merely cheering his ennui; at which observation, 
the Parisian bowed with humility, inwardly chuck- 
led, and then drew a filthy pack of cards from his 
pocket, and having turned his leg over the bench, 
so as to have the cards before him, began to cut 
and shuffle them with the keenness and rapidity of 
one well accustomed to the task. 

T could not help gazing with anticipated com- 
miseration upon the simple Breton lad, who was 
thus yielding himself so ready a victim. He 
formed as picturesque a figure in that great hall as 
one could wish to see; even Rapineau declared 
that by adding a few yellow tints in the back- 
ground, (he is so fond of yellow,) and throwing in 
here and there a dash of light green, the scene of 
the two players would have formed a capital pic- 
ture. The honest countenance of the poor lad 
peered out from beneath the broad brim of the 
large felt hat, worn by the peasants of his province, 
and the long fair hair which fell straight over his 
shoulders, added greatly to the air of simplicity 
imprinted on his features. He wore neither coat 
nor waistcoat, but a loose jacket of a warm, thick, 
brown cloth, descending almost to the knees, and 
provided with two enormous pockets, which were 
evidently stuffed with the good things of Bre- 
tagne ; placed there, no doubt with tears, by the 
loving hand of aunt or mother, at the moment of 
his departure fom his home. ‘The jacket had no 
collar, but was cut low at the throat, displaying a 
snow-white neckcloth, tied in an enormous rosette 
in front ; it was, moreover, merely confined at the 
top by two buttons, and being cut away towards 
the hips, the whole frontage of a coarse, but 
strictly clean shirt, was visible down to the waist, 
which was bound by a bright scarlet sash, that 
hung not loose, but was tucked under the jacket 
behind. The trousers were wide as those worn 
by seafaring men, and short, not reaching to the 
ancle. The feet were encased in enormous 
sabots, hollowed out of the solid beech-wood, an 
article of manufacture which forms the pride of 
that part of the country from whence he came. 

Far different was the appearance of his adver- 
sary, who, instead of the comfortable and carefully 
tended exterior, bore the swaggering, rakish look, 
so common to the idle spendthrift frequenter of the 
café and billiard-room. There was a look of dis- 
sipation about his person, a cunning twinkle of the 
eye, and a fixed, self-gratulating smile about the 
mouth ; many hard lines, too, across the forehead 





and adown the cheek, planted there not by age or 
care, for he was young, and laughed in uproari- 
ous glee, chat all told but too plainly a tale of idle- 
ness and little thrift, to which the battered hat, the 
soiled blouse, and ragged trousers bore ample tes- 
timony. 

We turned from these worthies, leaving them 
to fight their battle as best beseemed them, al- 
though I augured ill for the Breton when I heard 
him doffing his hat and loosening the silver buttons 
at his collar, complain aloud of the heat of the 
room, and wonder why they made so large a fire, 
and saw the quiet, roguish leer which now and 
then his companion directed towards the lookers on. 

The chauffoir was now filling fast, and the 
groaning door at the end of the dining-hall through 
which we ourselves had gained admittance, scarce- 
ly ceased an instant its monotonous music, as the 
habitués entered one after another, and came with 
smiles and friendly greeting to join the group al- 
ready collected around the blazing stove. The 
sight of that assembled community began to be a 
curious one as the various members of it made 
their appearance. Scarcely a handicraft in Paris 
of the ancient kind which dates from the first ages 
of the world, or of those who ply their trade but 
for a season while a certain fashion endures, and 
then turn to other means of earning their bread, 
trusting to the next new caprice of the mode to 
replace that which is on the wane, but seemed to 
have sent a deputy to that assembly. 

Of this last description may be reckoned, the 
pearl-bead makers, the metronome makers, the 
fancy braid and trimming manufacturers, and a 
host of others whose very livelihood depends upon 
their quickness and intelligence in watching the 
endless fluctuations of the mode—neither to be too 
early in the field before the new invention has be- 
come a favorite, nor yet to persist in work which 
fashion has left behind, and which no longer is a 
necessary. 

It was curious to observe the difference in ap- 
pearance, in tone and manner of each individual 
who might be taken as it were as a representative 
of the calling which he followed. The sturdy 
mason of Limousin, of short stature and broad 
shoulders, with flat, round face and curly hair, 
contrasted strongly with the weaver from Lyons, 
and the cooper of Bordeaux. ‘These last, and in- 
deed all from the south, were remarkable for their 
high aquiline features and piercing glance. They 
spoke with loud voice and impatient gesture, and 
their language, particularly that of Gascony, was 
distinguished by the sharp nasal twang which, ac- 
cording to their own boast, renders it unintelligible 
to the ear, and impracticable to the tongue of a 
foreigner. 

Contrasting with these might be found the 
steady, prudent Normand, with drawling tone and 
immovable features driving a hard bargain with 
some unsophisticated companion who could not 
choose but yield to the Norman perseverance. 


abd See AIOER BERL SA, 
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There were two or three of the honest, laborious 
children of Savoy gathered together in a corner of 
the room. ‘They were all very young lads, and, 
as might be perceived by their dress, of different 
habits and professions, yet here they were all to- 
gether counting out their day’s earnings, and 
placing it with the little hoard already amassed. 
I observed that the favorite hiding-place seemed to 
be the breeches waistband between the lining and 
the cloth, and I was highly amused at seeing one 
of them squatting down upon the floor, deliberate- 
ly take out needle and thread from his pocket, and 
with as much unconcern as though he had been at 
home in his own chamber, proceed to lodge the 
newly arrived frane pieces by the side of the more 
ancient occupants of the same snug Jocalité. It 
was touching to see him point out with unfeigned 
glee to his wondering fellow-exiles the small por- 
tion of the band which yet remained to be filled. 
Doubtless the poor fellow was telling, in his de- 
testable jargon, which certainly passes all under- 
standing, of his hopes, of his means, of his dreams 
of return; and the very accent in which he spoke 
was enough to bring to the mind’s eye the moun- 
tain and the torrent, the lone chalet, the aged 
mother, and the little children on the watch for 
his return. Apparently, it acted with the same 
irresistible influence on his comrades, for the whole 
group burst forth into one of those pathetic moun- 
tain strains peculiar to Savoy, and sang the monot- 
onous air with so much feeling and enthusiasm 
that it brought the tears into my eyes, and arrested 
the attention of al] the assembly saving only the 
honest Breton and his knowing adversary. They 
were far too busily engaged to pay attention to any 
thing besides their game. 

Just as the strain had concluded, before its echo 
had died away, or the hum of the conversation 
which it had interrupted had begun once more, the 
heavy red-cheeked Breton girl appeared in the 
doorway between the chauffoir and the dining-hall, 
and in loud sonorous voice pronounced the word 
“‘Servi!’’ In an instant, as if the word had been 
a magic spell, and the pewter ladle which the girl 
flourished aloft a magic wand, every one of the 
guests started to his feet, and with a rush as of 
the whirlwind they all pressed forward to the 
refectoire. Such a hubbub of voices, such a clatter 
of wooden shoes and wooden sabots were perhaps 
never heard before. 

On entering the dining-room, we found the 
“Mother”? already seated with her fair young 
ward looking pale and pretty by her side. They 
occupied the centre places at the longest table, 
which stood at the head of the room, crosswise. 
There were two others placed down each side 
even with the wall. At the head of the one stood 
the bouncing Breton lass, flourishing in awful 
majesty her pewter ladle ; at the head of the other 
was seated, upon a high stool, a toothless, 
mumbling old woman, whom I instantly guessed 
to be the purblind old cook who had incurred the 
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‘* Mother’s”’ bitter indignation for having burnt 
the rouz. 

About fifty covers were laid at the three tables, 
but not more than thirty of us sat down to dinner, 
yet I observed that each took his own place, leav- 
ing the space vacant which by right belonged to 
an absent guest. With that kindly courtesy which 
is so peculiar to the French, the ‘‘ Mother’ had 
seated Rapineau and myself as near to the place 
she occupied as possible, so that we were enabled 
to view all that was passing in the hall, and it was 
both a curious and a pleasant sight to behold these 
rude children of toil, divided perhaps in interest, 
nay, in some instances, whose very means of win- 
ning bread clashed with one another, thus gathered 
together in harmony and goodwill. 

The dinner consisted of the ordinary pot-au-feu 
soup and bouilli; there were, besides, sundry 
dishes of bacon dressed with lentils, a most suc- 
culeut preparation, and here and there smoked 
divers round platters, filled with the common red 
harricot bean, arranged in the most savory manner 
with vine and laurel leaves. I tasted of these 
with great curiosity, and can safely pronounce 
them excellent. There were, besides, all down 
the tables, little plates of apples and dried walnuts, 
and a bottle of vin ordinaire was allowed to four 
persons. ‘There was no cloth upon the table, to 
be sure : the mugs, or rather ¢imballes, as they are 
called in this country, were of common pewter, 
and the forks black with age ; neither were knives 
provided, they not being considered a necessity 
where for the most part the meat is boiled to rags, 
but I remarked with something of an English thrill 
of disgust, which made Rapineau laugh heartily, 
that from many of the coarse napkins displayed by 
the company, there rolled a buck-handled iron 
knife, upon which, from long use and little wiping, 
a thick coat of grease had gathered and mingled 
with the rust. 

The jolly convives who possessed these articles 
of luxury were, however, rather envied by their 
less fortunate comrades, and many were the 
demands upon their good-nature when the hard 
brown bread was produced from the ample pockets 
of the Limousins, whose frugal habits had taught 
them that there was great saving in providing 
themselves with that article of necessity, rather 
than increasing by two sous the charge for dinner. 
By the way, the first question addressed to us as 
strangers was, ‘‘ Have you your own bread ?”’ and 
our answer in the negative seemed greatly to in- 
crease our importance in the eyes of the Breton 
lass, who thereupon placing one of the afore- 
mentioned long loaves under her arm, sawed from 
its end two enormous bunches, which she rolled 
across the table to each of us. 

By the time the repast was ended, it was fairly 
dark, and we were glad to adjourn to the chauffoir, 
where the Breton girl, evidently endowed with the 
gift of ubiquity, had already lighted the pinguet, 
and filled the poéle with a pile of wood which 
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roared and crackled most cheerfully, although one 
of the Savoyards, chucking her under the chin, 
told her that her cunning efforts to disguise the 
tourbe with which she had already filled the stove, 
were without success, for its smell, for which he 
thanked her, brought the old hills of his ** pays’”’ 
to mind. 

We found, on entering the chauffoir, some few 
comfortable-looking tradesmen, ‘‘ patrons’’ of vari- 
ous crafts, who had come in search of hands, and 
great was the curiosity exhibited as to what would 

the trades in demand. I was told that the 
number of applications on that day was considered 
unusually small. There was a call for glass- 
blowers, but none were found disengaged, in con- 
sequence of a great increase in their business. A 
burnisher was called, and engaged at three francs 
aday. There were many answers to the “‘ call” 
for carpenters, and the ‘* patron’? withdrew into a 
corner with the group of applicants. 1 was pleased 
to see my young Breton return towards us with 
a face beaming with delight, holding in his open 
palm a shining piece of silver, the ‘‘ denier a 
Dieu,” as it is called, the gift of God, not being 
in advance of wages, but to be returned, never- 
theless, in case the party contracting the engage- 
ment should repent of it before the expiration of 
four-and-twenty hours, denoting that he was en- 
gaged. His tormentor, fearing a ‘‘ call’’ no doubt 
or the particular trade which he exercised, had 
sneaked off immediately after dinner, or he would 
doubtless have pocketed this very crown piece also 
ere the end of the evening. 

When some of the patrons had retired, and 
those who chose to remain had taken their seats 
round the blazing poé/e, for in France all is, if not 
** liberté,’’ at least ‘‘ égalité,’’ and all absurd dis- 
tances between master and mechanic are unknown, 
we sat down with the rest, and were pleased to 
behold the manly independence of the intercourse 
between the motley company of which we formed 
apart. Each had his tale to tell or his joke to 
crack, and was listened to with attention and 
politeness by the rest, and in general I was struck 
by the vast difference in the tone of the conver- 
sation which took place, with that to which we 
should have had to listen under similar cirewm- 
stances in England. There was no vulgarity, no 
ribald jesting, but, save the high-toned voices and 
untutored gesture with which the lower classes of 
the French nation always converse, one might 
have thought oneself in a very decent, well ordered 
drawing-room. This gentleness of manner was 
most striking at the moment when the fair Louison, 
leaning on the arm of the stout Breton lass, passed 
through the chauffoir to go to her chamber: every 
one arose as she passed, and bowed, some really 
not ungracefully, and there was a rush to the 
door to save her the trouble of turning the lock, 
which might have put to shame many a collection 
of milk-and-water dandies at a London bail, while 
the kind and respectful ‘‘ Bon soir, mamselle 
Louison,’’ ‘* Bonne nuit, mamselle,’’ sounded most 
cheerily and gratefully on the ear. The delicate 
little maiden would moreover have made the sweet- 
est picture in the world when she turned in the 
doorway and thanked them for their attention by a 
graceful bend of the figure, and a smile such as 
the angels wear, her pearly teeth glistening through 
her parted lips, as the light of the candle which 
she held fell upca her countenance, and gave it a 
life and lustre which it did not possess in the broad 
light of day. 
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When she had disa and the door was 
closed again, I o that two or three of the 
convives were 1% and was told they had 
remained without to listen to the cantique, which 
the little maiden never failed to breathe forth with 
richest harmony before retiring to rest, and could 
be heard from her chamber which was close to the 
dining-hall. I was sorry not to have been aware 
of the treat which the initiated were enjoying, 
until it was too late, 

‘Tt is indeed worth hearing,” said the compa- 
gnon who sat next to me, in answer to my regrets 
upon the subject; “‘ the voice of the child is like 
the whisperings of the angels, and we sometimes 
fear that she must be of them and will return from 
whence she came ere long, and then ‘the poor 
**Mother’’ may have all her griefs to bear once 
more.”’ 

He spoke the words so sadly, and with such ex- 
ression, that I could not help raising my eyes to 
is countenance. He was a thin, spare man, of 

short siature ; his dark eyes and olive complexion 
bespoke his southern origin, and the strong harsh 
accent told plainly of the rough shores of Corsica. 

‘* She is indeed a sweet and tender blossom,” 
said I, willing to flatter the young man’s prej- 
udices in favor of the maiden. 

** Ay, and woe betide him who would seek to do 
her harm!’’ exclaimed he passionately. ‘‘ She 
needs no brother nor kindred; we are all her 
brothers and her kindred. A hundred hearts are 
at her command, a hundred arms would be raised 
in her defence, should any seek to injure her. 
See, we place her cypher beside that of our 
‘Mother,’ for our love and reverence are alike 
bound to each.”’ 

He raised the sleeve of his jacket, and displayed 
the cyphers L. and M. burnt in gunpowder upon 
his arm, amid many other curious and intricate de- 
vices, of which, of course, I did not presume to ask 
the meaning. 

‘* Your affection must be great indeed,’’ said I, 
‘* *tis a blessing for the maiden, that her Jot has 
thus been cast among those who take such lively 
interest in her fate, although they be utter stran- 
gers, for even the ‘ Mother’ told me not long ago 
that she was none of her kith, or kin.” 

‘* Nor is she,’’ replied the Corsican; ‘‘ and yet 
the tie which binds her to the maiden is stronger 
far than that of blood or of relationship. She is 
bound to the girl by her love for the dead and gone, 
by the memory of her own daughter, and of all the 
grief and trouble she has gone through.”’ 

The observation raised my curiosity. I ques- 
tioned him concerning the ‘* Mother’’ and Louison, 
until from one thing te the other he was led on to 
tell me the history I was desirous of knowing, and 
which I now give to the reader, begging him to 
bear in mind that the relater was a Corsican. 

e * * a a 

It is now about seven years since the ‘‘ Mother” 
after her widowhood came to live at this house. 
At the time she had with her Marguerite, her 
daughter, as handsome and comely a maiden as it 
wall be possible to behold—a frail and tender 
blossom with raddy cheeks and long fair hair, a 
child of tenderness and melancholy, such a girl as 
no stranger would have imagined to have belonged 
to our fresh and free-hearted ‘‘ Mother.’ She was 
beloved by us all, and fostered amongst us with 
kindly care. We were proud of her too, for in her 
very weakness lay her strength, and we felt called 
upon to afford her respect and protection ; for her 
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father had been one of ourselves, a fearless and 
steady compagnon, who spoke up for our rights, 
and would see none of us aggrieved. Marguerite 
was left, as it were, in our charge, and we in turn 
sought to defend from oppression the daughter of 

r Pierre, who upon so many occasions had so 
manfully defended us. 

You will readily believe that the fair Marguerite 
lacked not suitors. ‘They came, indeed, thick as 
berries on the elder bush, each with his catalogue 
of merits and his list of failings. Some witha 
goodly dower, the fruit of their own industry and 
prudence ; others with naught but their youth and 
sturdy courage in their favor. But whatever 
might be the pretensions of each, you may be sure 
that they were carefully investigated by the rest, 
so that no liar or false craven-hearted deceiver 
could possibly creep among them. Compagnon- 
age has wrought this good ; none can appear what 
he is not, and all are estimated at their just value. 

You may, perhaps, fancy that the rivalry which 
existed among the band of lovers must of necessity 
have led to much angry feeling and bitterness ; 
but it was not so. Marguerite had a ready smile 
and kindly word for all, but for a long time favored 
none; and it was agreed amongst the youths who 
sought her hand that they would abide by her 
choice, nor seck to injure or annoy the happy man 
whom she would fix upon. 

This preference, for a long time dubious, 
became, however, at length visible to all. The 
maiden’s heart was chained at last. Hope re- 
mained but to one, and despair to many. And 
who think you she favored? She who might have 
selected from the proudest and the bravest of them 
all: but there is really no accounting for the 
verseness which exists in woman’s nature. ‘The 
fair and gentle Marguerite had chosen from 
amongst the crowd of her admirers a youth, poor, 
and humble in pretension, not even favored by na- 
ture with any of those advantages which will 
sometimes captivate women, for he was of slight 
and delicate stature, and of melancholy tempera- 
ment, a native of the upland districts of our own 
stern Corsica, who had been driven from his native 
place by the burning of his home and the destruc- 
tion of his family by the vendetta executed upon 
his race by its old enemies, the Osbaldis. 

They say that the story which Matteo had to 
tell was so pitiful a one that you could not listen 
to its relation without tears. He had escaped with 
the utmost difficulty and danger from amid the 
slaughter of his kindred, carrying away, however, 
through peril almost incredible, the infant which 
was clasped in his dead mother’s arms. He bore 
the child with him through hardship and privation 
during his long and weary journey hither, and he 
still persisted in maintaining her, although urged 
by his companions to place the babe in one of the 
institutions with which this city abounds. Nothing, 
however, could shake his resolution of watching 
and nursing the infant himself, and he performed 
the task with a patience and devotion touching to 
behold. 

I think it must have been the feeling of pity 
which Matteo’s misfortunes excited which first 
gave rise to love in Marguerite’s bosom ; for, as I 
told you before, he was not endowed with any 
peculiar personal grace, nor did he even seek her 
notice by any demonstration of attention. It was 
indeed rather from herself that the first advances 
came. Be this as it may, they grew to be ac- 
knowledged lovers. Our ‘* Mother” approved of 
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her daughter’s choice, although the match flat- 
tered no one feeling of her maternal vanity, inas- 
much as the lad was poor, and of no great skill 
even in the calling which he had chosen, that of 
worker in metals, for how should he know aught 
concerning such craft, he who had passed his life 
upon the hills, tilling and managing his father’s 
farm. But the generous heart of the ‘‘ Mother’’ 
shrank not, but opened at once to the youth, 
whom all the world seemed to have abandoned, and 
from the moment that Marguerite had declared to 
her the love she felt for Matteo, at once, and with- 
out any after thought or calculation, did she treat 
him as her son, and gather to her bosom with a 
parent’s love, the poor forlorn babe of whom he 
had taken such generous charge. The child was 
from that day treated as her own, and has never 
left her since that hour. You can yourself judge 
of how she had been tended, for that poor desolate 
orphan is now Mamselle Louison who will inherit 
all the ‘* Mother’s’’ gains, and will become in 
time one of the richest partis of the whole quar- 
ter. 

Things went on thus smoothly for some time. 
Matteo, with true Corsican pride, urged not the day 
of mcrriage until his earnings had procured him 
sufficient to furnish his intended bride with the 
trinkets, which by the antique custom of Corsica, 
the affianced bridegroom must of necessity present 
to his bride on the morning of her nuptials. The 
round flat rings of solid gold for the ears, the cross 
and reliquaire for the neck, and the long gold- 
headed pin, to fasten the veil amid the braids of 
her hair. 

It was during this period of delay that I first 
gtew acquainted with Matteo. To speak truth, I 
never felt desirous of cultivating any very intimate 
friendship for the lad, nor did his character at first 
inspire me with much admiration. You will con- 
demn this feeling—but so it was. If you had ever 
lived in our island you would understand the sen- 
timent of pity and contempt with which we view 
any individual who flies from the vendetta, instead 
of staying to front his enemies, and endeavor 
either by open defiance, or by craft and cunning, 
to widen the chance of its ever being at an end. 
Vietim for victim, blood for blood, is our motto, 
and one which not all the theories of philanthropists, 
nor the severity of authorities have been able to 
change. The number of victims must tally on 
either side ere the vendetta is completed ; and it is 
thought almost puerile cowardice in a man to fly, 
as Matteo had done, without diminishing the 
chance of its ever being satisfied. 

Now the family of Osbaldi, the hated enemies 
of the race from which Matteo came, had made 
their vengeance almost good. There needed but 
one single victim more on the side of the Lozanis 
to bring the debt of blood incurred by the latter to 
a just and fair balance, so that it might afterwards 
have been closed forever, or have been recom- 
menced on a new account. 

The proceeding of Matteo in thus flying to Paris, 
was certainly unlike the usual manner of acting in 
our rude country, and sometimes when he talked 
to me of the past, I could not help telling him 
what I feared would be the opinion he must have 
left behind. He would groan with anguish at the 


thought, and tell me that it was the sight of the 
child which had caused him to take this step. 
His mother had placed the babe under his eare 
when she was dying in the cave where she lay 
concealed from the pursuers of her family, who 
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had burned the roof from above her head, who had 
harried and despoiled the land which had yielded 
sustenance to her children. It was when he had 
sworn with a solemn oath to be a parent to the 
child, that the memory of the near completion of 
the vendetta of the Osbaldis crossed his mind. He 
remembered that it needed but one single victim 
more on the side of the Lozanis: he thought he 
could not long escape, and that the child, weak 
and defenceless, would be left desolate and desti- 
tute. He knew that the Osbaldis were still in 
pursuit of him; he could see at times from his 
place of refuge, their emissaries rushing hither and 
thither among the rocks, and so one day, wearied 
with this state of anxiety and terror, for the in- 
fant’s sake, hc left his retreat and got down to the 
sea-shore, where he soon found a vessel bound for 
France, in which he took passage, and arrived at 
this place, after much danger and privation, but 
stil] with his dead mother’s child safe from harm 
or injury, and what is more, as well in health, as 
blooming and fresh as though she had been tended 
with the fondest care by whole hosts of gossips 
and nurses. 

Such was the tale which Matteo told me in pri- 
vate ; and, although I could not approve his flight, 
ae when | gazed upon the little child, I could not 

elp feeling that the excuse was good. 

Well, the bridal ecrin was at last complete, and 
there remained but to fix the day for the wedding. 
I shall never forget the evening on which poor 
Matteo displayed to me his little treasures, the 
fruits of his own industry. They were all of his 
own workmanship, and he might well be proud of 
their execution ; fot it was marvellous how any one 
so lately arrived from leading such a very different 
mode of life, could have made such progress in the 
art. But what will not love accomplish! We 
were seated here side by side in this very chauffoir 
alone, for the rest of the compagnons had retired, 
and Matteo was waiting the return of the ‘‘ Moth- 
er,’’ who was from home about some little business 
concerning her daughter’s marriage. Matteo had 

laced the bridal ornaments in Margurite’s work- 

x, which was standing on a table where you 
saw Mamselle Louison writing when you came 
in, and returned to his seat beside me, full of a 
calm and holy joy at thought of the great bless- 
ings which had befallen him after the storms and 
trials amid which his life had hitherto been passed. 

I cannot tell you why, even to this very hour, 
but the sight of his happiness gave me a feeling of 
mortal sadness which grew almost painful, and I 
remained silent while he poured forth his feelings 
of gratitude to Heaven for all its mercies. Per- 
haps my silence affected him at length, for gradu- 
ally his conversation took a graver tone, and he 
spoke of his youth spent in Corsica, amid the 
hatreds and the heartburnings of enmities; and 
said (shame upon him for the thought) that the 
life he lead as an independent workman, toiling 
for his daily bread, but eating it in peace and quiet, 
without the fear that the knife with which he had 
divided it would be red with the blood of an enemy 
ere he had time to close it, was much more to his 
taste than the old life in Corsica, so full of the hid- 
eous excitement of bloody triumph, or the anguish 
and terrors of defeat. 

I could not help shuddering as he spoke, for I 
was amazed at his fond security ; 1, who am a Cor- 
sican myself, know well that no man has a right to 
deem himself safe even though he might fly to the 
solitudes of America, so long as the vendetta is 





unsatisfied. To avoid suspicion of what was 
ing in my mind, I rallied him cheerfully upon his 
anti-national feelings. 

** You are no true Corsican, Matteo,’’ said I; 
‘you have none of the dark spirit of our nation. 
You should have been born in the cold north, where 
folks make up their fiercest quarrels over a jug of 
wine, or rush with angry bawling before a maudlin 
old justice of the peace, and then return together, 
hand in hand, satisfied with his decision.’’ 

‘** Say not so,’’ returned Matteo, sadly; ‘ say 
not so, my friend ; nature had indeed given me the 
same rugged soul which she has bestowed so 
freely upon the children of our island; but ever 
since the day of horror, when I held the sinking 
head of my brother Luigi, and watched his failing 
spirit, a change has taken place in my mode of 
thinking. Luigi was a priest, and had sought 
with Christian zeal to appease the wolfish ferocity 
which existed in our family against the Osbaldis. 
But it was in vain. My brother Marco stabbed 
young Beato Osbaldi upon the hills, and soon after 
this poor Luigi himself, holy and gentle as he was, 
was shot from the roadside, while in the very act 
of administering comfort at the bedside of a poor 
parishioner. It was while he was dying on my 
bosom that he stayed my vows of vengeance, by 
his prayers, for the welfare of our enemies, bid- 
ding me, in the name of Him who had forgiven 
amid the agonies of death, his cruel persecutors, 
to abstain from revenge.”’ 

**Tt would be well,”’ said I, ‘* if such Christian 
charity could rule the feelings on both sides; but 
where will you find such forbearance in Corsica? 
Even now, doubt it not, the Osbaldis are still liv- 
ing in the hope that you will be found upon the 
island. Rely upon it, Matteo, while that one 
bloody vest hangs in the chimney nook, they will 
not cease from seeking your life.”’ 

‘*] know it well,’’ returned Matteo, gravely ; 
**and for some time I had deemed it possible that 
they might find me even here. But come, let us 
think of gayer things—there is some one at the 
door—’t is the ‘* Mother.’’ She brings the papers 
from the curé. Dear mother! ’tis more than for- 
tune she is bringing me. °T is hope and life—the 
wish to live—which I once thought I should never 
feel again.” 

The door (yonder door to the left of the poéle) 
opened slowly as he spoke. It was not the 
** Mother’’ who entered, but a young man, a stran- 
ger to the house, who advanced with uncertain, 
hesitating step towards us, and holding out a writ- 
ten paper, asked if he was right in his application 
for admittance at the ‘* Mother’s’’ establishment, 
according to the direction on the paper which he 
held. It was all fair enough; he had been direc- 
ted rightly, and he seated himself with us to await 
the ‘* Mother’s”’ return home. He was a hand- 
some youth, tall, and dark, but not fierce-looking ; 
and, when we tried to draw him into conversation, 
we found him grave and taciturn; but that might 
be owing to the fatigue of having journeyed far, 
for his appearance was all travel-worn oe dusty, 
and he wore his large, white woollen cloak, rolled 
up across his shoulders. I could tell in a moment 
that he came from the south, by numberless to- 
kens; but I thought Matteo, poor youth, would 
have expired with delight when the stranger told 
us that he came from Toulon, and that he had just 
returned from a visit to Corsica! Questions were 
of course showered upon him from both of us with 
regard to the mother island. He came from my 
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part of it, but he had only heard of Matteo’s na- 
tive village, and the feuds of the Osbaldis and 
Lozanis, for which it was celebrated at the mo- 
ment. He started, however, so violently when I 
happened to address Matteo by his name, that I, 
being seated next to him, was really sorry that the 
lamp had burned so low, that it had grown too 
dark to see the workings of his features. 

** You are welcome from the dear island,”’ said 
Matteo; ‘‘ you have arrived in time to dance at 
my wedding; “twill take place next week, and 
we are to dance the Garaqua with castagnettes, in 
honor of home. Will you join us—you must have 
it fresh in your memory?” 

The youth smiled, rather a ghastly smile, and 
muttered forth an embarrassed answer, but prom- 
ised nothing. It was just at this moment that the 
‘* Mother’’ returned fall of joy and goodwill to all 
the world. She brought back the papers, all en 
régle, and rallied poor Matteo on the shortness of 
the period of liberty which remained to him, em- 
bracing him all the while with such kindness and 
warm affection, that even dim as was the hall, I 
could see the tears glisten in his eyes. 

The stranger had stood unobserved, silently 

ing on the scene, until Matteo, remembering 
is presence, dragged him forward, and presented 
him to the ** Mother,’’ urging her to find him ac- 
commodation for the night, as he was almost a 
countryman of his own—he had just returned from 
Corsica! The ‘* Mother’’ was fain to regret, how- 
ever, that her house being full, it was impossible 
to oblige the stranger with a bed, in spite of the 
letter which he brought recommending him to her 
care. ‘* The approaching marriage of her daugh- 
ter,’’ she said, ‘* had filled her house to overflow- 
ing, for the hope of the dance ard féte, noces et 
festin, which would take place, had lured many 
of the inmates of other establishments to come to 
her.”” The young man appeared to be wofully 
disappointed at this intelligence ; so much so, in- 
deed, that poor Matteo came to his assistance. 

**Come, mother, dear,’’ said he, coaxing, *‘ do 
not let us turn the stranger from our gates upon 
such a joyous night as this; rather than let him 
prantg propose that he should share my mattrass 
and my chamber, and to-morrow we might surely 
find means to grant him better quarters.”’ 

The stranger endeavored to stammer his thanks, 
but methought they did not come cheerfully ; and 
while the ** Mother’’ made some slight objections 
to the inconvenience this arrangement would cause 
to both of them, Matteo had lighted his candle, 
and, seizing the stranger’s arm, was hurrying to 
his room, uttering merry ‘‘ good nights” all along 
the corridor, and declaring that small rest would 
his companion have, for he would make him talk 
the whole night long of Corsica. It is in such 
guise as this that we poor mortals are shaken and 
tossed to and fro by the rude hand of Destiny! 

I myself did not retire fur some time after this, 
for the “*Mother’’ had much to tell of all the 
difficulties she had experienced in obtaining for 
Matteo the permissions required, notwithstanding 
the papers had arrived from his birthplace that 
very day, and that the maire of his commune had 
spoken highly of his character. 

It was nearly midnight wnen I did at length 
withdraw from the chauffoir. By an instinct, for 
which I could not account, I turned down the little 
corridor which led to Matteo’s chamber, and 
paused for a moment to listen at the door. All 
was silent at first, and I thought they must have 
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been sleeping for some time, but as I turned away, 
my footsteps were arrested by the sound of a voice 
within, pronouncing distinctly the name of Osbaldi ! 
and then such a strange, wild, smothered laugh 
followed the exclamation, that, echoing as it did 
upon the stillness of midnight, it made me tremble 
from head to foot. But a moment’s reflection 
caused me to feel angry with myself for this ab- 
surd sensation, and I shuffled off to bed without 
further delay. ‘‘ Matteo has kept his word,” 
thought I; ‘“‘he is keeping that poor, wayworn 
youth awake all night with his questions concern- 
ing home and kindred ; but why need he forever 
torment himself about those accursed Osbaldis?”’ 

Notwithstanding this comforting assurance, I 
slept but ill that night. My dreams were frightful 
and excited, and | awoke from them in terror. 
Once, so vivid was the impression of uneasiness I 
had felt on going to bed, that I could have sworn 
that I heard poor Matteo groan, and call for help, re- 
proaching me for my delay, and jumped from my 
bed only to find that all was dark and silent in my 
chamber, and that I had been subjected to a vio- 
lent fit of nightmare. Towards morning, however, 
I grew more calm, and the return of day made me 
almost forget the terrors of the night. The sight 
of the ‘‘ Mother’s’”’ joyous smile completely re- 
stored my tranquillity, and Marguerite, too, mov- 
ing about in her usual quiet manner, would have 
dissipated the most feverish fancies. The ‘‘ Moth- 
er’’ told me, with a chuckling laugh, that Mar- 
guerite was busied in making a kind of cake, or 
gallette, of rye flour, which is peculiar to Corsica, 
in order to regale Matteo and his new friend at 
breakfast ; that she had succeeded beyond her ex- 
pectations, and was already enjoying, with great 
glee, the idea of Matteo’s surprise. 

Time however passed on, and Matteo came not, 
as was his wont, among the earliest. One by one 
the workmen disappeared. Each having swal- 
lowed his bowl of soup aux choux, sallied forth 
with his loaf beneath his arm to his various em- 
ployments, and I began to feel a sort of nervous 
irritation at the frequent opening of the door while 
I was watching it for the entrance of Matteo. The 
sun was getting high in heaven, and still he came 
not, much to the surprise of the ‘‘ Mother’’ and 
myself, and to the utter discomfiture of poor Mar- 
guerite, whose cakes were getting cold. I was 
just about proceeding to his chamber, when I was 
arrested in my intention by the entrance of the 
stranger. 

‘* Where is Matteot’’ cried both females at 
once as soon as he appeared. 

‘I know not,” replied he, calmly. ‘I have 
been abroad since sunrise, and left him buried in 
profound and heavy slumber.”’ 

He was very pale, but that might be his nature. 
I could not tell, for 1 had only seen him by the 
dim light of the lamp on the evening previous ; 
but his voice quivered slightly, and reminded me, 
with startling effect, of the strange laugh I had 
heard at midnight. I arose with a sudden move- 
ment, impelled by I know not what singular emo- 
tion. I rushed towards the door—my hand was 
on the lock, and as I turned, 1 caught his eye. 
By Heaven! it faltered, and his upper lip was 
blanched and bloodless, and quivered like the 
aspen leaf! 

rushed to the door of the chamber where, ac- 
cording to the stranger’s report, Matteo still was 
sleeping; but so great was my agitation, that I 
was fain to pause ere I entered. ‘The ‘‘ Mother’’ 
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had followed me, and stood by my side, asking me 
forsooth what I could mean by such wild haste, 
and wondering yet the more when she beheld the 
anguish and the terror depicted in my countenance. 
The key was in the lock—she entered first aad I 
followed closely. She went straight to the side 
of the little bed, and peeped through the closed 
curtains, and turning to me, said, in a broken 
whisper, ‘‘ You are a fool, Giorgi; you have 
frightened me so with your haggard looks, that I 
tremble like one in a palsy.”’ 

She drew the curtain with a brusque move- 
ment, and showed me the form of Matteo Lozani 
stretched calmly in the bed. His face was turned 
from the light, and one arm rested outside the 
coverlet. 

‘*Come, Matteo, mon garcon!’’ cried the 
** Mother,”’ in a loud a ae en the chair 
which stood by the bedside across the tiled floor, 
in order to make as much noise as possible ; 
‘come, get up, mon fils; ’tis time to rise and see 
that Marguerite has been thinking of you while 
you have been so lazily sleeping there.” 

But neither the loud tones of her voice nor the 
creaking of the chair could arouse him from his 
slumber, so she shook him roughly by the shoulder, 
and then, in surprise that he still moved not, seized 
the hand that lay outstretched upon the coverlet. 

Great God! what a frightful shriek escaped her 
lips as she let the hand fall heavily back again, 
and tore with frantic eagerness the covering from 
the face and bosom of poor Matteo! She pressed 
her hand to his forehead, and then placed it for a 
moment to his heart—then bent low over his face, 
and placed her lips to his, and without uttering a 
word—a sound, sank at my feet motionless and 
insensible ! 

Her ery had brought to the chamber all the in- 
mates at that moment within doors—all came 
flocking thither in alarm—all except the stranger. 
The truth was but too soon evident. Matteo was 
dead, and must have been dead some hours, for 
he was already cold and stiff! How or by what 
means he came by his death remained a mystery 
to the bystanders, for not a single vestige of vio- 
lence, not a drop of blood, not the slightest bruise 
was visible, and his countenance was calm and 
composed as that of a sleeping child. 

Our first thought was of course to secure the 
stranger, whom we all felt certain must, in some 
way, be concerned in this awful event. We 
rushed into the hall where I had left him but a 
few short moments before, and found him sitting 
quietly at breakfast; but I observed that he had 
not touched the galette, which Marguerite had 
made for Matteo, and which, in mortified pique at 
the latter’s idleness, she had, to punish him, bade 
his companion despatch before he came. 

It is needless to say, that he was immediately 
conveyed under safe escort to prison, but he still 
maintained the same dogged calmness which had 
marked his demeanor throughout. When pressed 
closely to confess all that had taken place during 
the night, he merely replied, ‘‘ What have I to 
confess' The youth slept sound the moment he 
laid his head upon the pillow ; and when I left him 
in the morning, he still was in a calm and tranquil 
slumber.’’ 

What added to the gravity and mystery of the 
case, was the total impossibility which existed in 
deciding by what means poor Matteo had come by 
his death. Almost every celebrated surgeon of 
the metropolis was called in to examine the body, 
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and all returned the same opinion—that death had 
been sudden—immediate. This was proved by 
many tokens which I cannot now remember, but 
which perfeetly served to convince every member 
of the faculty that he could not have died by vio- 
lence ; and this opinion gaining ground with the 
public, by the time the trial of the accused came 
on, he was already absolved in the minds of those 
interested in the case, and as good as acquitted. 
From the moment he ge before the judge, 
his case was clear. His defence was evident. 
There was no murder, therefore he could be no 
murderer. 

His tale was plain and straightforward, and well 
borne out by witnesses and proofs. His name was 
Lenardi, a stone-cutter by trade, but out of work. 
He was a native of the south of France, but had 
lately been in Corsica. He acknowledged his ac- 
quaintance with the Osbaldis, and knew of their 
vendetta—had only heard of Matteo Lozani, but 
knew him not—nor had ever seen him before the 
evening of his death. He had arrived at Paris in 
search of work ; had retired to rest with Matteo, 
at the latter’s own request, and could only add 
what he before had said, that Matteo slept at once, 
nor woke again during the night ; and that he must 
have died while sleeping. 

This evidence was all clear as day, and could 
not be shaken, although the Procureur du Roi was 
hard and sharp upon the accused. I was brought 
forward to prove the utter ignorance in which 
Matteo had d the stranger on his arrival at 
the Maison Maternelle, and the arguments he had 
used to induce the tired stranger to share the little 
chamber which he occupied. The master for 
whom he had worked at Toulon was also called 
to give evidence as to character. He said that 
Lenardi had been among the best and most steady 
of his workmen, but that for some time previously 
to his leaving Toulon he had become somewhat 
derangé, but that all his comrades agreed in at- 
tributing the change in his habits to disappointment 
in some love affair, for when rallied on the subject 
he had suddenly left the place in disgust, and an- 
nounced his intention of coming to Paris, since 
which time he had not beheld him till this hour. 

There was nothing more to be said, nothing 
more could be done. My evidence of the excla- 
mation I had heard, of the laughter which accom- 
panied it, was looked upon as puerile, and indeed 
almost disbelieved ; so Lenardi was acquitted, and 
stood a free man by the unanimous decision of his 
judges. There were many amongst us who 
thought him an ill-used man, and as in this place 
every sentiment is exaggerated, and people always 
run into extremes; from having been an object of 
execration, Lenardi became, in the eyes of the 
multitude, a kind of victim, and a false, unhealthy 
interest was got up amongst us about him. Com- 
pagnonage found itself offended and aggrieved that 
one of its members should have been so hardly 
dealt by, and nothing then was too liberal to show 
the deep sense of the injustice which had been in- 
flicted. 

As for the grief of the ‘* Mother’’ and the de- 
spair of poor Marguerite, none can tell them. From 
the hour of the discovery of Matteo’s death the girl 
had been hovering between the loss of life and of 
reason. She had not left her bed since that hour, 
and the ‘‘ Mother’’ had devoted her whole time to 
the tending of her daughter, whose chamber she 
left not for a single instant. 

Now mark how an all-wise Providence had or- 
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dered that the truth should be brought to light, 
and justice dealt at last to the guilty one. It is 
a custom among the ¢ ignons of every class to 
carry 2 private feutlle de route, independently of 
the one which the regulations of the police act 
obliges him to have. ‘This is signed and counter- 
signed by the owners of the different Maisons 
Maternelles where he may have lodged upon his 
journey, and entitles him to lodgings at certain 
others of these houses in the various towns through 
which he may pass. Before departing for the south 
Lenardi had brought his paper to be signed by the 
‘* Mother’’ of this house ; such a precaution being 
considered doubly necessary after the suspicious oc- 
currence which had taken place beneath her roof, 
and which of course had spread among every branch 
of compa we from one end of France to the 
other. ‘The ‘‘ Mother’’ could not refuse to put her 
mark to the paper, although she did so with many 
a deep sob, but nothing could induce her to see 
Lenardi, and he remained here in the chauffoir 
until the ‘* Mother’’ sent back his feuille de route. 

It was a dull and weary hour. ‘There were 
about a dozen of us assembled here, and Lenardi 
was seated in the midst. ‘The Jamp burnt low and 
dingily, and I was very sad, for the whole scene, 
with the sight of Lenardi, reminded me of the 
night of his arrival. He, however, had lost none 
of his usual calmness, although I observed that he 
onee fixed a singularly wild and startled upon 
the wooden settle by the poéle which Matteo had 
occupied on the night in question, as though he 
still beheld him seated there. They were how- 
ever a kindly set of fellows—those young compag- 
nons, and endeavored to divert Lenardi by making 
him forget all the sad circumstances which had 
befallen him in that house, and so kept up as well 
as possible a sort of running conversation, which 
was nourished by his answers to their various 
questions, as to the road he meant to travel, and 
the towns he would have to visit. Each one gave 
his advice and opinion. He must see this, he must 
see that. 

‘* Talk of seeing strange sights, have you ever 
visited the Spanish frontier!’’ said young Pierre, 
the joiner, who had just returned from the south, 
his merry black eyes twinkling with mischief, as 
he asked the question. ‘‘ That's the country for 
alad of mettle. Such strange doings there ; such 
cudgeling, such fightung! It did one good to see 
men who could stand a stout knock or two without 
crying quarter, or running to the nearest justice 
for redress,”’ 

_“ What mean you, Pierre!’’ cried one of his 
listeners ; ‘‘ tell us something about these strange 
sights and this strange fighting.”’ 

‘* Lord, it would take you till to-morrow to hear 
it all,’’ returned the youth. ‘‘ They often fight 
for pleasure in these parts, and each village has 
its mode Of combat. At Arcoz, for example, 
where I passed the night, I saw a game of single- 
stick which I shall not soon forget. ‘To see the 
blood spurt out as their arms wheeled round and 
round, deseribing circles in the air so rapidly that 
you scarcely knew they moved at all, until one or 
other sank exhausted, seeming to bleed at every 
pore. Qh, ’t wasa horrid sight! And then again 
at Orti ’t was different ; the weapon there is of an- 
other kind. No blood is spilt, no bones are broken, 
and the victim has been known to fall down dead, 
and yet display no mark of injury, save one single 
bruise occasioned by the mortal blow.’’ 

Lenardi, who had been apparently buried in 





thought, actually bounded on his chair at these 
words, and, looking angrily ut the speaker, moved 
uneasily from his place, and took another seat be- 
hind him. 

‘‘Ah! the traveller’s tales come at Jast,’’ said 
one of the company ; ‘‘ I thought Pierre could not 
journey far without bringing home wondrous 
things. And pray how is this miracle brought 
about ?”” 

‘* Why, by the simplest means in the world,” 
said the lad, indignant that his veracity should be 
doubted ; ‘* the weapon they fight with is a long 
narrow bag filled with sand, and I was told that 
many of them were so dexterous in the use of it 
that they could kill an adversary by a single blow.”’ 

‘*Tush!’’ again exclaimed the same doubting 
listener ; *‘ traveller's tales all these, and we poor 
credulous Parisians—;’’ he interrupted himself in 
his speech to ask pardon of Lenardi for having 
caused him to start so violently when he had sud- 
denly leant across him to nw | a log which stood 
in the corner behind him. 

Meanwhile, the persevering Pierre had resumed, 
while his persecutor was busied stuffing the log 
into the fire. ‘* But what I saw wag nothing to 
what I heard; for I was told that the stone-cutters 
of Maros possessed the art of making a man disap- 
pear without any trace whatever.”’ 

I fixed my eye upon Lenardi; he was dead] 
pale, and his breath came quick and hurried throug 
his set teeth, while he stared at the speaker with a 
vacant, haggard look. No one observed him but 
myself, for they were all too much interested in 
the tale of wonder to think of aught beside ; and 
Pierre continued. 

** At Maros, I have heard that the weapon is 
more deadly still. It is the skin of an eel filled 
with the marble dust from the quarry there. 
They told me that this instrument, when wielded 
by an expert hand, can deal a blow so hard and so 
elastic that death will ensue on the instant. Two 
such blows between the shoulders, on the spine, 
will leave no mark, not even the slightest bruise. 
whereby to judge.” 

He stopped, for a loud unearthly shriek, a kind 
of yeli which made us all start to our feet, on the 
instant echoed through the hall. There was a 
heavy fall too, and a loud groan, and there stood 
before our eyes, pale and ghastly in the dim light, 
her hair streaming wildly over her shoulders, and 
her eye glaring on the prostrate form of Lenardi, 
the daughter of the house—Marguerite ! 

*«*'T was he—’t was he who did the deed !”” ex- 
claimed she hoarsely, and grasping with frantic vio- 
lence the collar of his vest ; *‘ bind him fast, secure 
him quick I say; these are no traveller’s tales, but 
hideous, hateful truths—see you not that he is a 
stone-cutter by trade, and that he comes from—”’ 

We did not await the conclusion of her sentence. 
With a loud and simultaneous shout we rushed 
upon Lenardi, who had fallen from his chair and 
still lay struggling on the floor. Strong hands 
were at his throat, strong arms were coiled around 
his fourm, and all hope of escape was at an end. 
Again was he conveyed to prison amid the hoot- 
ings of the populace, but this time he bore it not 
with calmness, but gave way to every frantic de- 
monstration of despair. He felt that the hand of 
Providence had guided his detection, and confessed 
the whole truth ere his fate was decided by the law. 

The story was but short; he had not much to 
tell. He had been to Corsica, not to seek for 
work, but lured by his love for the flower of the 
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island, Gennara Ospatp1! She loved him in re- 
turn, but had taken a solemn vow before our Lady 
of the Rock never to marry while Matteo Lozani 
was roaming through the world, and the bloody 
vest of her own brother, Paolo, hung against the 
wall at home. Her letter to Lenardi was found in 
his bosom, in answer no doubt to his own announce- 
ment that the vendetta was complete and satisfied. 
It was sublime—full of passionate and earnest grat- 
itude ; she told him that the blood-stained garment 
was taken down from the nail where it had hung 
so long like a ghastly spectre, stifling all their joys, 
and turning each smile to bitterness. She bade 
him use all despatch in returning to the island to 
take possession of the home which was hencefor- 
ward to be his, for her father’s pride and gratitude 
were such that he would give up the farm and 

roperty to the brave achiever of the vendetta, and 
a to embrace him as hisson. She concluded 
by saying that they had fixed the day of the wed- 
ding for the opening of poor Paolo’s grave, and 
the placing of the bloody vest upon his coffin in 
order that the day might be one of entire festival 
and joy to all; not merely to the living amid their 
sunshine and their flowers, but also to the unfor- 
gotten dead in the dark and silent grave ! 

He had followed, with a perseverance worthy of 
a better cause, every trace of Matteo until he found 
him at the Maison Maternelle. It seemed as if 
some fiend had guided the chance which had caused 
the poor lad to request him to stay that night. He 
had done the deed at midnight, and it was his 
voice which I had heard calling out in savage glee 
to Gennara Osbaldi. He had sat by the corpse till 
dawn, and then had sallied forth to throw the fatal 
weapon so well described by Pierre, and which he 
had brought rolled in the mantle across his shoulder, 
into the Seine, from the parapet of the guai before 
the house, safe in the assurance that the murder 
never could be discovered. 

The rest is known to us all. The strange fatal- 
ity which had guided Lenardi straight to the cham- 
ber of Matteo had caused the sudden and unex- 

cted entrance of Marguerite into the chauffoir. 

t appeared that the feuille de route which Lenardi 
had brought to be signed by the ‘“‘ Mother’’ was 
taken into Marguerite’s chamber, where the doctor 
was at the moment visiting his patient. It was a 
natural consequence of the circumstance that a con- 
versation should ensue concerning Matteo and Len- 
ardi, which, although carried on in a whisper, had 
reached the ear of Marguerite. She had stolen 
from her bed, aroused by some dreamy vision of 
which she could never give a distinct account, and 
had wandered, with the restlessness of fever, into 
the chauffoir. She had stood for some moments, 
unperceived by us all, behind the chair in which 
Lenardi sat, and it was the tale which Pierre was 
narrating that aroused within her at once, and with 
mysterious clear-sightedness, the conviction of the 
hidden truth ! 

Alas, alas! the poor maiden remained not long 
amongst us after this event, and when our ‘‘ Mo- 
ther’’ followed her to the grave she vowed that 
none should ever replace her in her love but Loui- 
son, whom she cherishes with maternal care for 
Matteo’s sake. 

Lenardi was condemned to death, but his sen- 
tence was afterwards commuted into the galleys 
for life, and he was sent to Brest, where he still 
remains a hopeless slave. There is one beside 
him, however, at this hour whose love can make 
captivity even sweet—one who has left the free- 
dom of the hills, a life of plenty and of ease, and 
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a loving family, to live amid the pent-up air, the 
horrid sights and sounds of that hell on earth 
where Lenardi is henceforth doomed to dwell— 
one whose ardent love—whose undiminished grat- 
itude, have made his punishment rewarp.—That 
one was once the flower of her native country— 
Gennara Osbaldi. 
* * o * 

The Corsican had scarcely finished his story 
before he was called away by his patron, and 
finding we were not likely to gather more informa- 
tion that day we took our departure, resolving, 
however, that this first visit should not be the last 
to the Maison Maternelle. G. Cc. 





Tue Biste.—We meet with the following in- 
teresting facts in very opposite quarters. In a 
memoir of Archbishop Carroll, in the U. S. Cath- 
olic Magazine, the writer says : 


**TIn one of his walks in London, he became 
possessed, at a store of second-hand books, of an 
ancient copy of the Bible, which had been the 
companion of the celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh 
during his long imprisonment, and which contained 
upon a blank leaf the original copy of verses writ- 
ten by the illustrious captive the night before his 
execution.* This precious autograph is now in 
the rich collection of Robert Gilmore, Esq., of Bal- 


timore.’’ 


In a speech by the Rev. Dr. Robbins, at the last 
anniversary meeting of the American Bible Soci- 
ety, he stated that there has been lately published, 
at Oxford, a magnificent copy of the first edition of 
‘* King James’ Bible,’ (our present noble stand- 
ard version,) the translation of which was made in 
1611. It is printed word for word, page for page, 
letter for letter, a perfect fac simile of the original 
copy. A copy of this curious and elegant work is 
in the possession of the American Bible Society. 
In the same speech, Dr. R. related the following 
pleasing incident, which, as he well observed, 
‘** Americans ought to know and remember :”’ 


‘* In the time of the revolutionary conflict between 
the colonies and the mother country, in consequence 
of the great impediments interposed to conveyance 
between the two countries, and the suspension of 
intercourse, there was found to be a great want 
of Bibles. Robert Aitkin, of Philadelphia, a book- 
seller, in this exigency, expressed a wish to Con- 
gress to issue, under their protection and patron- 
age, a copy of the Scriptures, and for this purpose 
petitioned that body, then sitting in Philadelphia, 
in 1781, for permission to do so. A favorable re- 
port [which Dr. R. read] was made on this memo- 
rial, and a committee was appointed, consisting of 
the Rev. William White, (afterwards Bishop 
White,) James Duane, and another, to supervise 
the publication proposed; they discharged this 
duty, made a report to Congress, and a resolution 
of approbation was passed by that body.”’—Ban- 
ner of the Cross. 


* “Even such is time, which takes in trust 

Our youth, our joys, and all we have, 
And pays us nought but age and dust, 

Which in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days: 

And from which grave, and earth, and dust, 
The Lord shall raise me up, I trust.” 





